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Iv is not our intention, in citing the, pamphlets placed at 
the head of this article, to take a formal part in the contro- 
versy _ going on in Great Britain between certain En- 
glish Prelates and some of the writers in the late 22ambler 
and present Home and Foreign Review. We are not in 
favor of either foreign intervention or foreign mediation, 
and think, as a rule, it is best, in a domestic quarrel, to let 
the original parties to it fight it out between themselves. 
Besides, our principles seldom allow us to take part with re- 
bellious subjects against legitimate authority. Authority 
must forfeit its right, by the abuse of' its powers, before we 
‘an take part against it. In the present case we can take 
part heartily with neither side. We like the free, indepen- 
dent spirit, and the bold utterance of the writers criticized, 
and we sympathize fully with them in their desire to enlist 
on the side of the Church the literature and science of the 
age; but we accept neither their theological school nor 
their philosophical speculations, especially as represented by 
our highly esteemed friend, Mr. Simpson, in his papers on 
the Forms of Intuition. 
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Mr. Simpson, in his /ep/y, seems to us to have convicted 
his Right Reverend critic of having in most cases misunder- 
stood, misapplied, misstated, or mutilated his meaning ; but 
it is seldom that men in authority, when they suppose the 
interests committed to them are at stake, are over-scrupulous 
in their representations of the views and sentiments of those 
whom they deem it their duty to put down, or to prevent 
trom doing mischief. They esteem it so important that the 
man they regard as dangerous should be deprived of influ- 
ence and rendered impotent for evil, that they sometimes 
forget that they are bound to treat him justly, and to take 
no undue or unfair advantage of him. Few men will avow 
the maxim, The end sanctifies the means; but a great 
many men, and otherwise worthy men too, may be found 
who will act on it. tis is no doubt de splor: able, but it is 
an infirmity of our ns one. 

Mr. Simpson makes it evident that the Bishop ascribes 
to him views he does not entertain, and censures him for 
opinions he does not hold and has not expressed. But the 
Bishop, we can easily believe, was unconscious of any un- 
fairness, and had no intention of misrepresenting him, Le, 
as we have found bishops some ‘times doing, formed, we 
presume, his theory of the writer’s doctrines and intentions 
from a hasty perusal of an expression here and an expres- 
sion there, and afterwards read only to confirm his hastily 
formed theory. Then it must be borne in mind that noman 
ever in writing, or even in speaking, expresses or can ex- 
press his whole thought to a mind totally unacquainted 
with it. He nee essarily leaves much to be supplied by the 
activity and intelligence of the mind addressed ; and that 
which is thus supplied may turn out to be a piece of old 
cloth inserted in a new garment. Most men’s minds run 
in grooves, ‘and after a certain age cannot easily get out of 
them. Few men have the power of leaving their own stand- 
point, and placing themselves in that of another. No man 
sees what lies out of the plane of his vision, or that which is 
invisible from his point of view. Not many men have 
learned that we never understand a doctrine till we have 
seen it in a light, or under an aspect, in which or under 
which it is true. You must see and understand a man’s 
truth, before you can see and comprehend his error. Over- 
looking all considerations of this sort, controversialists do 
not even read, at least do not note, a// that the man they are 
controverting writes, and usually take what is intelligible 
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to them from their point of view, either as confirming or as 
impugning their own convictions. | What else is said or writ- 
ten counts for nothing. Having fixed in their minds what 
must be the meaning and purpose of an author, they treat 
all he says which is not conformable thereto, either as a self- 
contradiction or as so much mere verbiage. All men, ex- 
cept certain rare individuals, to whom God gives the pre- 
cious gift of real philosophical genius, are more or less 
guilty of this unfairness toward those who differ from them, 
and that, too, even without intending or suspecting it. 
Bishop Ullathorne, we doubt not, criticized what he hon- 
estly believed to be Mr. Simpson’s real meaning ; and he no 
doubt considered his omissions of Mr. Simpson's words or 
‘mutilations of his text as in no way altering or impairing the 
sense,—as, in fact, only bringing out more clearly and dis- 
tinctly his real thought. The mass of writers in our day 
write loosely, diffusely, and verbosely, and fail to attach 
any clear or definite meaning to one-half the words they use 
or periods they indite. The practice of loose writing gener- 
ates a habit of loose and careless reading. It is seldom 
now-a-days one thinks of reading a whole book, a whole 
essay, a whole article even, in order to get at the writer's 
meaning. Most books, essays, articles written in our times, 
can be easily understood by reading the first sentence of 
ach paragraph, and skipping all the rest. It is seldom we 
come across a writer who uses no superfluous word, and 
whose production, to be understood, must be read from the 
beginning to the end. Some such writers there are, even 
now, but they find few readers who read them with sufti- 
cient care and attention to master their whole and exact 
meaning. Perhaps among no class of readers are they less 
adequately understood than among those who have received 
a scholastic training, and had their minds formed after the 
dry analytic, scholastic method. The scholastic method al- 
ways begins by asserting the thesis or proposition to be 
proved, demonstrated, or explained ; and all that cultivated 
readers need do to understand a writing is to run the eye 
over the several propositions or theses enunciated. But the 
better writers of modern times do not write after this 
method, which, with all its merit, is stiff and formal; and 
adopt what we call the synthetic method, and usually set 
out with a principle, proposition, or statement that needs, 
or is assumed to need, no proof or explanation, and proceed 
by way of deduction, induction, or rather production, from 
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it to the principle, thesis, or proposition intended to be es- 
tablished or made clear and evident. The full meaning of 
these can be ascertained only by reading their whole pro- 
duction, skipping no sentence and no word. Our Bishops 
and Clergy, educated in Catholic colleges and seminaries, 
are trained in the scholastic or analytic method, and are by 
their habits of mind as unfitted as they well can be to do 
justice to those who have been trained in schools outside of 
the Church, and think and write after the synthetic method, 
without much respect for scholastic formalities and techni- 
calities. They are apt to interpret us in a too matter-of- 
fact way. 

We have had some experience in this matter. We are 
generally allowed to write tolerably clear, plain, and forci-’ 
ble E nglish, and yet we have rarely found our full and ex- 
act meaning reproduced by either a friendly or an unfriend- 
ly critic. We have been applauded for meanings we never 
dreamed of, and cried down for views we have never enter- 
tained, and which we hold in horror ; and that, too, by men 
whose native and acquired ability we respect, and whose 
right feeling and honesty of purpose we cannot doubt. The 
fact is, people cannot know strangers by a merely nominal 
introduction, and do not always recognize even their friends 
in an unusual or an unfamiliar dress. From all this we 
should learn a lesson of mutual forbearance. The men of 
original thought, of bold and earnest spirit,—the prophets of 
their race, to w hom God gives the mission of stirring up the 
thought of their age, reforming the prevailing philosophy or 
theology, and advancing religion and civilization,—must ex- 
pect to be misunderstood and misrepresented. They must 
neither be angry nor cast down when they find themselves 
denounced as the enemies of the truth to which they are 
wedded for life or for death. ‘* Lord,” said Elijah, in a de- 
sponding moment, “ they have digeed down thy altars and 
mm thy prophets, and a fe am left, and they seek my 
life to take it.” No. “Ihave reserved to myself seven thou- 
sand who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” They never do 
well to be angry or faint-hearted. The misunderstanding, 
misrepresentation, and opposition are inevitable, and if’ we 
encountered them not we should have reason to distrust our 
mission, or at least our fidelity to it. We should expect 
nothing else. “Woe unto you when all men speak well of 
you.” If you are sent to lift the world to a higher plane, 
you are not of the world, and the world knows you not. It 
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takes you to be its enemies, and what wonder that it refuses 
to treat you as friends? But their ignorance rather than 
their malice is the cause. Did the world understand you it 
would not oppose you. Keep up your hearts, keep burning 
the flame of your charity, and be sure that no true word is 
ever spoken that falls to the ground or fails of success. God, 
who is truth itself, is pledged to prosper it, and all that is 
mighty in heaven or generous and noble on earth is enlisted 
in your work. If the good work is done, what matters it 
whether we or another gets from men the credit of doing it ¢ 
Let no man flatter himself that he can do great or good things 
without disinterestedness, a forgetfulness of self. 

On the other hand, those who are in high places, and occu- 
py the chief seats in the synagogue, should have more confi- 
dence in truth, more confidence in Divine Providence, and 
not fancy the Church is in danger, or the faith is likely to be 
upset, because some bold speculator questions opinions they 
have hitherto held,or arraigns the theological or philosophical 
school they have followed. Opinions may go and the faith 
remain; and many traditions of C atholics may be made away 
with, and Catholic Tradition remain intact, perhaps i in great- 
er purity and vigor than before. Old Ludovico Vives tells a 
good story of a countryman and his ass. A countryman re- 
turning with his ass from market one bright moonlight eve- 
ning, stopped by the way to give his ass a pail of water, in 
which he beheld a reflection of the moon. The ass was thirsty 
and drank up the water, and with the water the moon’s re- 
flection. W hereupon the countryman fell to beating his ass 
most unmercifully for drinking up the moon, when it was 
only the reflec ‘tion of it at the bottom of the water- -pail. 
These asses you beat for drinking up the moon, or the truth, 
only drink up the miserable reflection of it in your own wa- 
ter-pails. The truth shines as clear and as bright in the 
heavens as ever. You must not believe every spirit, for 
many false prophets have gone out into the world ; but try 
the spirits, be patient with them, and give them a fair hear- 
ing. Be hospitable; refuse not to entertain strangers, for 
many: have entertained angels unawares. The faith never 

varies, but there may be more in it than is reflected in your 
water-pails. Many a man who has unwittingly broached 
an error would correct it of himself if let t alone, and rash 
denunciation did not come to enlist his pride or his self- 
love in its defence. We are to expect no new revelation, 
but there may be many new developments and applications 
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of the old yet to be made, of which the wisest and best 
have not yet dreamed. These agitators, reformers, “ proph- 
ets of the newness,” as somebody calls them, may, after 
all, have a mission, and do a good work. At any rate, if 
you find them fallible, you must bear in mind that you 
are not infallible. 

But leaving remarks of this sort, we may still take up 
and discuss the subject involved in the controversy between 
Mr. Simpson and his Right Reverend critic, for it is a sub- 
ject as domestic in America as in Great Britain. That sub- 
ject is the relation between faith and reason, revelation and 
science. The question as to this relation is, in one form or 
another, the’great question of our age, and a question which, 
whatever their reluctance to grapple with it, our theologi- 
ans must meet fairly and squarely, and, as far as possible, 
dispose of once for all. Mr. Simpson, if we understand 
him, maintains that faith and reason accord, because faith 
is a function or an operation of reason ; and that there is no 
discordance between revelation and science, because they 
deal with different matters, are concerned with different ob- 
jects, lie in different spheres, and revolve in different orbits. 
Revelation belongs to a sphere above that of science, and 
turns on matters that either do not come within the sphere 
of science, or which, by their miraculous character, are with- 
drawn from its jurisdiction. Lying in different spheres, re- 
volving in different orbits, each is free to follow its own laws, 
and can do so without any collision or interference with the 
other. The Bishop, as we gather from Mr. Simpson’s /eply, 
objects,—1. Faith, defines Jas asimple operation or function 
of reason, especially when, as Mr. Simpson teaches, reason 

cannot demonstrate the existence of God, and we are 
obliged to depend on revelation for that primal truth, is in- 
adequate, and wants the essential mark or character of Cath- 
olic faith. 2. It is not true that revelation and science re- 
volve in two totally distinct and independent spheres. 
Revelation, in many important particulars, touches the 
sphere of science, and deals with the same objects or mat- 
ters ; and where it does so, it, as the superior, gives the law to 
science, and has the right to control its speculations or in- 
ductions whenever they tend to impugn the revealed dogima. 
Mr. Simpson re plies to the first objection, that he did not 
offer a definition of faith, but was merely describing it un- 
der that aspect in which it is undoubtedly a simple opera- 
tion or function of reason. His purpose, at the time, was 
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not to give a full and exact definition of the whole complex 
idea of faith, but to show that faith, generically considered, is 
a natural and normal exercise of the human mind. It was 
not necessary to his purpose to gu further,—to distinguish 
between what theologians cal] human faith and divine faith, 
and to show on what conditions divine or Catholic faith is 
elicitable. To the second objection he replies by citing va- 
rious authorities to prove that revelation deals prince ipally 
with the invisible—as we say, the superintelligible, which 
lies out of the range of reason ; and by asserting that in the 
few instances in which it embraces facts of the visible order, 
they are, by their miraculous character, removed from the 
jurisdiction of science. 

Mr. Simpson unquestionably shows that the Bishop, in 
numerous instances, misapprehended or perverted his mean- 
ing; but he must permit us to say that we are far from be- 
ing satisfied with his own view of the great question at issue 
between Catholics and rationalists, or believers and unbe- 
lievers. We may not be prepared to accept all the state- 
ments of the Bishop, far less the formal censure he pro- 
nounces against Zhe Rambler and the Llome and Foreign 
Review ; ut Mr. Simpson does not, to our understanding, 
meet and solve the real difficulty in the mind of the scien- 
tific rationalist. That faith or belief is an exercise, and a 
normal exercise, of our rational nature, we suppose no ra- 
tionalist denies ; and in proving it we do little to show the 
subjective harmony between reason and divine or Catholic 
faith, which not only embraces, as to its object, matters that 
transcend our intelligence, but is itself not elicitable with- 
out the elevation of the subject by grace to a higher than 
its natural power. Divine faith is supernatural as to its 
subject as well as its object, proceeds from a supernatural 
principle, and lays hold of a supernatural object with a su- 
pernatural grasp. In other words, faith is the gift of God, 
and the act of faith cannot possibly be elicited without the 
assistance of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. The prob- 
lem is not,—whether we are reasoning with rationalists or 
believers,—to show that faith, in a general sense, is a nor- 
mal exercise of reason, but that in this specific sense, in the 
sense in which unassisted reason cannot elicit it, it accords 
with reason or science. How can it be shown that a faith 
not elicitable by the natural strength of reason can be as- 
serted as essential to salvation, without disparaging reason ¢ 
This is the problem ; and to assign as a reason for not meet- 
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ing it, the fact that we are reasoning with rationalists or 
non-believers, is unsatisfactory, because it is their precise 
difficulty, and the very point to be discussed in reasoning 
with them. 

We are less satisfied with Mr. Simpson’s reply on the 
other point. To place revelation and science in two distinct 
and independent spheres is not to harmonize them, to show 
a dialectic relation between them, but is to deny the possi- 
bility of all harmony or of a dialectic relation between 
them, and to defend in the most formal manner the fatal 
schism which exists between faith and reason, revelation 
and science, religion and civilization, the Church and so- 
ciety, in our modern world. Mr. Simpson’s reply asserts, 
in even an exaggerated form, the very doctrine out of which 
that schism has grown, and confirms the very objection of 
rationalists. Their objection is precisely that theologians, 
by presenting revelation and science as revolving in dis- 
tinct and independent orbits, render all concord between 
them impossible ; and as science is evidently human, in the 
human sphere, revelation is either superfluous or inadmis- 
sible, since it does not and cannot come into relation with 
the human, and form an integral part of our ordinary life. 
They reject revelation as out of their sphere, and as having 
nothing to do with them, as they have nothing to do with 
it, At best, Mr. Simpson’s doctrine denies all objective re- 
lation between the matter of revelation and the matter of 
science, and supposes the objective reality to be divided into 
two distinct and independent spheres,—par allel to each 
other, if you ple: ise, but, like two parallel lines, that may be 
extended to infinity without ever meeting. Whatever con- 
nection there may be between them is accidental, arbitrary, 
forced, without any basisin the real world, or in the original 
purpose and plan of the Creator. The objection is precisely 
the same with that which we brought some time since to 
the supposition of the status nature pure, or the assertion 
that God could, had he chosen, have given us our beatitude 
in the natural or cosmic order, without the Incarnation 
of the Word, and the supernatural elev ration of man to union 
with himself. This asserts two orders, the natural and the 
supernatural, lying one above the other, and both created 
orders, and yet w ithout any real or dialectic relation between 
them. They can be, as Dr. Nevin very well objected, only 
mechanic ally or magically related. There is no real nevus 
that unites them. 
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Rationalists object to revelation not only on the ground 
that faith, to be elicited, requires subjectively something more 
than our own native intellectual strength ; but also, and 
chiefly, that it has objectively no real relation with the world 
of science. What the Catholic, in order to meet their ob- 
jection, has to do, is to show the dialectic union and har- 
mony of the mattcr of revelation with the matter of science ; 
or that matters revealed or objects made known by super- 
natural revelation are really connected with the world of 
science, as integral parts of one indissoluble whole. Is the 
order of truth supernaturally revealed—what theologians 
term the objectum materiale jfidei i—really connected w ith the 
order of truth cognizable by our natural faculties without 
supernatural rev elation, so as in re ality to form one truth 
with it? or is it distinct and separate from it, pertaining to 
a distinct and independent sphere? Is the so-called super- 
natural order the distinctively Christian order, a part, and 
the chief part, of one grand whole, dialectically united with 
the natural universe and completing it? or is it an order 
apart, only accidentally or arbitrarily connected with it? 
Here, as we understand it, is the real problem to be solved, 
and which must be solved before we can speak intelligibly 
of discord or concord between faith and reason, revelation 
and science, or attempt to bring our whole intellectual life 
into dialectic harmony, or establish the synthesis of nature 
and grace. 

Mr. Simpson, if we understand him, assumes that the two 
orders, objectively considered, are unrelated,—two separate 
and independent orders of truth. Science has nothing to do 
with revelation, except to judge of the sufficiency of the 
signs or evidences by which it is accredited, and to determine 
whe ther what purports to be revealed does or does not con- 
tradict the innate laws of the human mind; and revela- 
tion has nothing to do with science, which it le aves to obey 
its own laws, and to follow its own speculations and indue- 
tions, without being under any obligation to consult any 
thing above or beyond them. Suppose science, in its in- 
vestigations, should arrive at the denial of the unity of the 
human race; it would be at liberty to make that denial, 
notw ithstanding the whole revealed dogma asserts or implies 
the contrary,and Original Sin, the Inc ‘arnation, Redemption, 
Regeneration, indeed all that has hitherto been regarded as 
distinetiv ely Christian, would have no meaning if ‘the unity 
of the human race were not a truth. He would conclude, 
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not that revelation asserts any thing false, but that theolo- 
gians had misunderstood it, encroached on the domain of 
science, and attempted to erect their miserable glosses into 
revealed dogmas. This would end practically in the bald- 
est rationalism, and would be the conversion of Christianity 
to rationalism, not of rationalism to Christianity. It would, 
in effect, make science the touch-stone of revelation, and the 
measure of reason the measure of faith. 

Mr. Simpson has, it seems to us, been misled by a certain 
school of theology which he exaggerates, and still more by 
his philosophy, which recognizes no God, and consequently 
no creative act. Ile, by asingular infatuation, fancies him- 
self « profound metaphysici ian, and, in his papers on the 
yl of Intuition, evidently persuades himself that he 
really has thrown a new and clear light on the chief problems 
of metaphysical science. But his philosophy is the subjectiv- 
ism of Kant, with a few additions borrowed from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton and Mr. Mansel, refuted time and again in 
the pages of this Review. 3 ith his subjective philosophy 
he cannot go out of himself, or attain to a reali world out- 
side of his own Ich or Ego. He makes the categories sim- 
ply forms of the subject, and maintains that the forms of 
the object are determined by the subject, or rather imposed 
by the subject from its own inherent and innate forms. 
The ideas of toree, will, under ‘standing, are derived from the 
forms of our own minds, and have only a subje ctive value. 
Power, will, intelligence, are intuitive, that is, in his sense, 
innate forms ef our understanding, and we ¢nfer that they 
exist outside of us; but whether united in one person, or 
polytheistically distributed, is more than we without reve- 
lation can know. Ience we can know neither intuitively 
nor discursively the existence of God. But how does he 
know there is any thing outside of us‘ Ie attempts, with 
Fichte, to prove something outside of us, by asserting that 
we find experimentally not only the limitation of our 
powers, but a positive resistance to them. That which re- 
sists cannot be that which is resisted. That which resists 
must be not-ime, non-ego, and consequently something be- 
sides me exists, All very fine. But he forgets that he has 
laid it down that the forms of our knowledge are derived 
from ourselves, and that we see things not as they are, or see 
things so and so not because they are so and so, but because 
we are so constituted. If we had been constituted differently 
we should see them differently. How then does he know 
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that he finds real resistance, or that what he takes to be real 
resistance may not, after all, be the action of any external ob- 
ject, but the effect of his own internal constitution, of the 
innate laws and mechanism of his own mind? Has he not 
told us that the idea of force is supplied from within ¢ 

With a philosophy that really asserts for him no existence 
but his own, it were not possible for Mr. Simpson to grasp 
the idea of the essential dialectic unity and harmony of all 
the Creator’s works,—to conceive the real difficulty of the 
rationalist, or to do any thing more than exaggerate and 
confirm that difficulty. That difficulty is removable only 
by a higher order of philosophic thought than he evinces or 
recognizes. To remove it we must rise to that theologia 
prima which few in our days cultivate—to that higher region 
where faith and reason, revelation and science, meet, and 
fall into dialectic union. Pere Gratry, in his Connaissance 
de Diew and his Logique, has partially comprehended the 
problem and attempted its solution, but without suecess, 
principally because he mistook the question of method for 
the question of principles, and attempted to settle the question 
of prince iples by settling that of method,—not being aware 
that prince iples ‘determine the method, not method the prin- 
ciples. It is a grave mistake to attempt to determine how 
we know, before determining what we know. Others have 
succeeded better, especially in Italy. But our English-speak- 
ing world, for the most part, turns away from the subject ; is 
content to revolve in a lower orbit ; and no Catholie¢ is ina 
lower orbit than that in which Mr. Simpson himself com- 
placently revolves, who, though he does not hesitate to accuse 
contemporary Catholic theologians, bishops, and priests, of 
being behind their age in science, is himself, in philosophical 
and theological thought, by no means up to the level of his 
age. Ile has not yet risen above Kant, Hamilton, and Man- 
sel, and amuses us with elaborate papers to prove that the 
categories are forms of Intuition, or rather innate and sub- 
jective forms of the understanding supplied by the mind 
from itself, not objective verities intuitively held by the 
understanding. 

Mr. Simpson must pardon us if we tell him that we do 
not accept his doctrine, that the subject-matter of revelation 
and that of science belong to two distinct and independent 
spheres; and that we cannot concede that, however much 
Churchmen may have abused their authority, science is 
independent of faith and revelation. The truth attained 
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to by our natural faculties and that made known to us by 
supernatural revelation are not, as we hold, two orders of 
truth, having no dialectic union or relation, but simply 
different parts of one whole,—really one full, complete, and 
universal truth. God is one, and his creation is one,—made 
with one design, according to one plan,—and is one homoge- 
neous whole. In the universe of God, understood as ein- 
bracing all his works, in their principle, medium, and end, 
all the parts have a real dialectic relation to the whole, and 
the whole to each of the parts. Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without your heavenly Father’s notice, and all the 
hairs of your head are numbered, and have their logical 
relation to the entire universe; for the universe itself is but 
the free expression ad extra of the Word, the eternal Logos, 
the supreme Logic itself in its eternal and immutable prin- 
ciple. God is supremely logical, and in the ever-blessed 
Trinity we have the type and source of all dialectic union. 
God may create or not, according to his own good pleasure ; 
but he cannot create sophistically, or suffer a positive sophism 
to enter his creation. The dialectic harmony of the universe 
may not be apparent to our feeble vision, which can take 
in only a part; but the logical character of the whole must 
be asserted, and will be made manifest in the final conelu- 
sion or last Judgment, when all shall be consummated. What 
appears to us isolated, detached, unrelated, sophistical, so 
appears because we cannot see the whole, and take in at one 
view all its parts in their relations to the whole and to one 
another. It is not, as Mr. Simpson and his school contend, 
that we do not see things as they really are, or that our own 
intelligence is not true as far as it goes, but that we do not 
see all, and in fact see only a little, and hardly any thing in 
its real relations. ; 

The Christian order, the supernatural order, or the order of 
grace, isnot something not dialectically included in the origi- 
nal purpose or plan of creation, as is too often supposed,— 
as the unbeliever always supposes. It is not a foreign order, 
—not atsubsequent introduction or appendix to the origi- 
nal text..not contemplated and provided for in the original 
creative*act. If man had not sinned Redemption would 
not have been necessary, and our Lord would not have sut- 
fered and died; but we are permitted to hold that even if 
Adamn had not sinned, the Word would have been incarnated. 
It is not necessary to believe that the Word was made flesh, 
God became man, solely that he might suffer and die to 
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repair man’s fault, but also and primarily that man ntight 
become God. The Incarnation is the complement of the 
creative act, completing the cosmos by carrying the creative 
act to its apex, and initiating the second ¢ ycle of creati m, or 
Palingenesia, that is, Regeneration, whose end is Gloritic “a- 
tion. The supernatural, in whatever sense we take the term, 
is not disjoined, objectively or subjectively, from the natural. 
The term is usually taken to mean what transcends in the 
intellectual order our natural reason, and in the moral order 
our natural strength. We understand by it God, who is 
above nature and independent of nature, and whatever is 
done immediately by him. Hence creation is a supernatural 
act, the Incarnation is a supernatural act, grace is a super- 
natural act, because an immediate act of God, not an act 
done vy God, mediately, through the concreative act of 
second causes. But in this sense the natural and supernat- 
ural are dialectically united by the creative act of God, the 
nexus between the Creator and the creature. The fact of the 
supernatural in this sense is as certain to us as any natural 
fact, both because it passes directly and constantly before 
our eyes, and because without it no natural fact is conceiva- 
ble or possible. The supernatural, God, is complete and 
self-sufficing in himself, and has no need to create in order 
to be, or to be being in its plenitude; but nature depends 
entirely on the supernatu ‘al, and can exist only as created, 
and as united to it by the creative act. All attempts to vet 
a natural origin or cause of nature fail, and end only in the 
denial of nature. Creation, no doubt, is a mystery inex- 
plicable by us or to us, but its certainty cannot be questioned 
Without the grossest sophistry. It is as evident to us, as a 
fact, as our own existence, for in perceiving our own existence 
it is the creative act of God himself that we perceive. We 
are all in that act, and without it we are nothing, and there- 
fore nothing to be perceived. God does not create us by 
one act and preserve us by another; for our continuous 
existence depends on the fact that the creative act is a con- 
tinuous act; that God, so to speak, mao creates us. 
The creative act is an ever- -present i a continuous act. 
To suppose it suspended, is to suppose the existence it 
places to be annihilated ; for creatures have no life or being 
in or from themselves. “In him, we live, and move, and 
have our being.” 

No little of the difficulty we are grappling with, grows 
out of confounding the supernatur al with the superintel- 
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ligible. The supernatural is super-comprehensible by us, 
but not in all respects superintelligible. The supern: atural 
is not explicable by natural laws, but may be see by 
natural reason. God is intelligible, infinitely intelligible, 
because infinitely intelligent, and is the intelligible and the 
ground of all intelligibility to us, though he surpasses our 
intelligence, and is to us in his essence superintelligible. 
But what in him is superintelligible to us is not disjoined 
from that which is intelligible, or really distinguishab le from 
it, and, were our faculties great enough to grasp it, would 
be seen to be identically the s same. So i in the works of God. 
The superinte ‘lligible is not necessarily supernaturs al, for our 
intelligence is not equal to the whole of nature. We can 
know the supe rintelligible only as supe rnatural revealed, 
and grasp it only by faith, not by science; yet it may itself 
be as much nature as the intelligib le or the sensible. Ob- 
jectively considered, the superintelligib le, which is the mat- 
ter of revelation, does not lie in a separate sphere above that 
of science, as Mr. Simpson contends,but in the same objective 
— with science, though beyond the reach of our scien- 
tific faculties. 

Distinguishing between the supernatural and the super- 
intelligible, we can easily discern the basis of the harmony 
of faith and reason, revelation and science, without placing 
them in distinct, separate, and independent spheres. The 
whole world of reality, whether natural or supernatural, may 
be included, in relation to us, under three heads,—the sensi- 
ble, the intelligible, and the superintelligible ; to which in us 
correspond three faculties,—sensibility, intellect, and super- 
intelligence ; whence the objective and subjective conditions 
of sensible apprehension, and sentiment, thought or science, 
and faith—three terms which, under the point of view we are 
now considering them, exhaust both subject and object, that 

s, allreality. The faculty we call superintelligenc e is the 
aubjec tive principle of faith, by which faith is connected on 
its subjective side with intelligence, and harmonized with 
our whole intellectual life, or, rather, made an integral part 
of it. The objective distinctions of visible, intelligible, 
and superintelligible, are not distinctions of three sep- 
arate realities, worlds, or orders of being or existences, 
but distinctions in one and the same order, borrowed 
from our human faculties. The sensible does not exist 
without the intelligible, nor the intelligible without the 
superintelligible. In each case the lower has its root and 
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source in the higher, the mimetic in the methexic. The 
sensible is capable of being thought only by virtue of 
the intelligible, and the intelligible demands for its basis 
the superintelligible. The doctrine of the Real Presence 
would not only be inexplicable, but false and unmeaning, 
if in the visible there were not the intelligible ; for the 
visible body present is not the body of our Lord. But 
though the intelligible, what may +" valled the supersensi- 
ble, is apprehensible by our noetie faculty, there is in all 
intelligibles even something which surpasses our intelligence. 
We never know the essences of things. We may know 
their visible appearances, their external qualities and attri- 
butes, but the inner essence, the real guzditas of the thing, 
always escapes us, and is to us really superintelligible, alike 
in the natural and in the supernatural. God is intelligible, 
and even the invisible things of God, including his power 
and divinity, are clearly seen, being understood by things 
that are made. We know he is, and even know his attri- 
butes, and without knowing so much we could know nothing; 
for he is himself the immediate object and light of intuition, 
in which, in its primary form, is contained all our know- 
ledge; yet we know not his essence, what he is in himself, 
the real guiditas Dei. His essence escapes us, and is to us 
superintelligible. We can know it here only analogically 
through faith, for it is only hereafter, when united to him 
by what theologians call the ens supernatura/e, that we can 
see and know him as he is. The beatific vision is the clear 
view of the essence of God; but till we are beatified in 
glory we can see only in part, and know only in part, 
through a glass di arkly, or per wnigmata. 

The faculty we call superintelligence, which corresponds 
to the superintelligible, is not a faculty by which we posi- 
tively seize the superintelligible, and know it as we know 
the intelligible ; but the faculty which advertises us that 
the intelligible is not the whole thing,—that there is more to 
be known than we know, or in our present state can know. 
Psychically it is neither sense nor intelligence, tor both sense 
and intelligence grasp and hold fast their objects, and for 
neither does there exist what it does not apprehend. — Intelli- 
gence tells us what is known, what it knows; but it cannot 
advertise us that there is an unknown to which it has not 
penetrated, and to which it cannot penetrate. And yet there 
is nothing of which we are better assured than that beyond 
the known is the unknown and the unknowable, which 
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we never do or can confound with the non-existent. We 
have a consciousness of our own impotence, and of the 
limitation of our own powers. We feel that we are 
bounded, shut up in a prison-house, and the soul continu- 
ally, in her grief and vexation, beats her head against her 
dungeon walls. The wise man is elated never by what he 
knows, but is humbled and oppressed by the infinitely more 
there is to be known and which he cannot know, at least in his 
present state of existence. The soul has a consciousness of 
her own impotence, but at the same time a consciousness of 
her own potentiality—that there is more than she knows, 
and that she can be more than she is. Whence comes all 
this, noted by philosophers in all ages, and which gives 
rise, under an intellectual point of view, to a thirst of know- 
ing which can be satiated only with the infinite, and, under 
the moral point of view, to a craving for beatitude which 

‘an be satistied only by union with God in glory ¢ ¢ “T shall 
be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” We call it the 
faculty of superintelligence, and it is, as it were, an instinct 
of the soul directing it to the superintelligible, and present- 
ing in the soul herself an aptitude to receive and credit a 
supern: atural revelation of the superintelligible when made. 
It gives us as it were the instinct of faith, a certain prolepsis 
of revelation, a subjective capacity for it; for although it 
does not anticipate the revelation, it yet advertises that there 
is reality beyond what is intelligible to be revealed, if God 
chooses to reveal it. It is in us a certain presage of revela- 
tion, as the desire of beatitude is a certain presage or pledge 
of the beatitic vision. It makes it that rev elation comes to 
us rather as an expected g guest than as a perfect stranger,— 
is a sort of presentiment of its coming. By virtue of | it no 
violence is done to our nature in receiving revelation ; 
no fitting up of a new apartment for its lodgment is re- 
quired. Revelation thus finds an apartment ‘alre: ady pre- 
yared for it, and it simply supplies a want painfully felt. 
The moment we recognize this faculty, revelation ¢ vases to 
be antecedently improb: able ; there are no longer any @ priort 
objections to it, and there becomes almost, in some sort, a 
natural presumption in its favor. It then requires only a 
degree of evidence demanded in the ordinary conduct of life 
for prudent action, to accredit it to the understanding. Here, 
then, is, at least on the subjective side, a real basis for the 
concord of faith and reason, revelation and science. 

The superintelligible by revelation does not become in- 
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telligible ; we do not hold it after revelation scientifically, « 

by direct science; nor yet do we remain wholly ignorant of 
it. We do not comprehend, but we apprehend it, and under- 
stand it analogically, by analogies borrowed from the intelli- 
gible. By means of its evidences it may be more certain 
than the speculations and inductions of science, but our 
knowledge of it is not full and direct. We know it only 
indirectly, and as we say analogically ; yet in some sense 
we know it, and it coalesces with all else we know, and 
forms an integral and inseparable part of our intellectual 
life. We find in it the principles of our rational life itself, 
the principles of the explication even of the intelligible ; for 
the real explication of things is in their essence, in what to 
us is naturally superintelligible, It contains the principles 
and sanctions of duty, and no man can prac tically ee, 
stand the system of the Universe, the origin and end « 
things, without it. Without it religion and morality are 
theorems, not laws or axioms. Without it science itself 
fails ; society, civilization fails ; for the whole history of the 
world proves that nations become rude, ignorant, barbar- 
ous, savage, in proportion as they lose or pervert the tradi- 
tion of revealed truth; as well they must, for the elements 
of all civilization, as well as of all religion, are derived by 
revelation from the superintelligible, in which is the type 
and essence of all things. Without revelation we may 
know that God is, and is the creator of all things, and there- 
fore that in him is the archetype of every creature, as well 
as of the Universe as a whole; but we cannot know what 
this archetype is, for it pertains to the very essence of God ; 
and how without revelation could we know or suspect that 
God in his essence is Triune, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ? 
The Trinity is the archetype of all existence, and is copied 
or imitated by every creature. Doubtless, a man may on 
many subjects reason logically without believing in the 
Trinity ; but without a recognition of the Trinity he could 
never explain logic, for without the Trinity there would 
and could be no logic. There would and could be no dia- 
lectic type or principle. The origin of every judgment is 
in the Triune essence of God, for Being in itself is a com- 
plete and perfect judgment, containing the three terms, 
principle, medium, and conclusion or end, essential toe very 
judgment. Without the revelation of the Triune essence of 
God, the three eternal relations in their indissoluble unity of 
being, we ¢ sia never conceive the mystery of creation, and 
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could by no means explain the mystery of generation, far 
less that of regeneration. In other words, the revealed truth 
is necessary to the development and explication of the truth 
recognizable by our natural faculties. 

There is a truth in Traditionalism, though the Tradition- 
alists have failed to disengage it from error. Science is not 
founded on revelation, but revelation is necessary to the ev- 
olution and explication of natural truth. Nothing is far- 
ther from the truth than the supposition that revelation and 
science revolve in two respectively independent spheres,— 
spheres that have no mutual relations or dependence. 
The revealed mysteries of Original Sin, the Incarnation, 
Redemption, throw a flood of light on the highest and most 
difficult problems of philosophy. The dogma does not in- 
deed control facts or the phenomena of the natural order, 
but it does control their explanation. Let a man who de- 
nies the reality of genera and species, and contends that the 
universals of the se *hoolmen are mere words or abstract men- 
tal conceptions, undertake to harmonize the dogma of Origi- 
nal Sin, the Incarnation, or Redemption, with his philoso- 
phy, and he will soon see that there is an intimate relation 
between philosophy and the revealed dogmas. The re- 
vealed dogmas are in direct conflict with the philosophic ‘al 
Nominalism and Conceptualism professed by Mr, Simpson, 
and hence both Roscelin and Abelard incurred the censure 
of the Church; for the dogmas can be true only in case 
that genera and species, though not existing without indi- 
viduals, do yet really exist, a “parte re ’, and generate or spe- 
cificate the individual. Original siti in Adam was individ- 
ual: in us it is the sin of the race, and partic ipated in by 
us only in the respect that we participate in the race. All 
men fell in Adam because all were really in him as the 
race, though not as individuals. If the race, humanitas, be 
only an empty word, a mental conception, an abstraction 
or generalization, without existence @ parte rei, the Inear- 
nation would lose all its significance ; for there could have 
been no assurpption of human nature by the Word, since, 
though human nature was individuated in Christ by the 
Divine Personality, the Word did not assume an individual 
man. The doctrine that he did is the heresy of the Adop- 
tionists, and virtually of the Nestorians. Moreover, if he 
had done so, he would not have elevated human nature to 
hypostatic union with God, or affected by his Incarnation any 
one except the individual assumed ; neither would he by his 
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passion and death have redeemed mankind. It is a grave 
mistake, then, to suppose that revelation and science are un- 
related, and revolve in separate spheres. 
Mr. Simpson seems to understand by scienée merely the 
knowledge of visible phenomena; but, if he had studied 
Plato as much as he appears to have studied Mansel and 
M’Cosh, he would have been aware that the visible, that is, 
the sensible, is never the object of science, but that the ob- 
ject of real science is the idea, or the intelligible, which, 
though intelligible, is never fully known without a knowl- 
edge of the essence, or the superintelligible. As the visible 
is from the intelligible, and the intelligible trom the super- 
intelligible, which last is the object of faith and the subject 
of revelation, so is there no real science without faith ; and, 
without supernatural revelation, no real intellectual life and 
development. As a matter of fact, man has never for one 
moment existed without supernatural revelation. It was 
made to the race in Adam, infused into his intelligence 
along with language itself, and has been preserved in lan- 
guage, and diffused more or less perfectly through all nations, 
by tradition. It is not an accidental or transitory, but a 
permanent and essential fact in human history, in the moral 
and intellectual life of both the individual andthe race. It 
is the necessary complement of the human understanding, 
without which the human understanding has never operated, 
and, as we maintain, never «ould operate. The Gentile 
world, mutilating, perverting, or travestying the truths of 
revelation, lost the dogma of creation, the very conception 
of the creative act, and substituted for creation generation, 
formation, or emanation, and thus vitiated their whole phi- 
losophy. All Gentile philosophy, even that of Plato, is 
pantheistic, and therefore sophistical. Having no concep- 
tion of the creative act, the Gentiles were unable to form a 
conception of the Infinite: for the Infinite they uniformly 
substitute the Indefinite. Not recognizing the creative act, 
they could have no correct notions of space and time, espe- 
ci ially of ideal space and time. They never could under- 
stand, and never did understand, any more than some 
moderns, that ideal space is the power of God to externize 
his own acts, and ideal time, his power to complete ex- 
ternally his acts by the concreative acts of creatures, or 
successive actualization of their potentialities, —whence 
reneration, development, progress in created orders. If 
legel had better understood the revealed dogma of the Trin- 
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ity, he never could have fallen into the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that God actualizes himself, fills up the void in his own 
being, or realizes his own possibility, in creating, and that 
he progresses in the progression of existences, and arrives 
at self-consciousness first in man. 

In the last century a large class of philosophers, scorning 
the revealed data, and rejecting the light thrown on the 
problems of natural science by supernatural revelation, un- 
dertook to reconstruct science by their natural light alone. 
They eliminated from their minds all that was due to reve- 
lation, and they lost, as is well known, not only the super- 
intelligible, but even the intelligible itself, and recognized 
only visible or sensible phenomena. Under their manipu- 
lations man underwent strange transformations, lost all his 
distinctively human attributes , and came out with La 
Métrie “a plant,” and “a machine,” and with Cabanis “a 
digestive tube open at both ends.” Even now, with Mr. 
Simpson’s friends, the naturalists, man in zoology and nat- 
ural history is classed as an animal at the head of the order 
Mammalia. The distribution of plants and animals into or- 
ders, genera, and species, by naturalists, is to a great extent 
an arbitrary, an artificial classitic: ation, founded on unim- 
portant distinctions, not on the real ceneric and specitic 
differences of nature: so true is it, that when revelation is 
discarded, or not taken into account, science declines and 
ultimately fails. a 

We repeat, revelation does not control facts, but it does con- 
trol their explanation ; and as science is not in the simple 
observation of facts, but in their explication, it controls 
science, gives the law to science, and consequently science 
does not and cannot pursue its own course independently of 
revelation. Even with revelation our science is not complete, 
for ail not cognizable by natural reason is not revealed, 
Only so much is revealed as is necessary for our present state. 
The revealed dogmas in some sense, no doubt, cover all re- 
ality ; but the human mind is not able to take in explic ‘itly, 
even by faith, all the reality they cover. Revelation itse alt 
is impertect, and can be completed only in the gloritied 
state, when faith is lost in vision and hope i is swallowed up 
in fruition. But what we here insist on is, that without the 
analogical knowledge of the truth supernaturally revealed, 
the human mind loans its grasp on the intelligible, the noetic 
world, both intellectually and morally. Hence the neces- 
sity of revelation to the preservation and progress of civili- 
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zation, and the reason why there is a really progressive 
civilization only in Christian nations. The civilized nations 
of antiquity were precisely those nations among whom the 
primitive revelation was preserved in its createst purity 
and vigor; and yet even in them we find little or no progress 
of civilization. Plato is great as a philosopher. or as a 
moralist only when he is enlighte ned by Catholic tradition, 
and conforms to the fragments of the primitive revelation 
retained from primitive times. The notion that the 
Gentiles knew nothing of revelation, that they had only 
their unassisted natural reason, is a mistake, and worthy 
of no respect whatever. The human race has never been, 
in any age or country, absolutely without revelation, As we 
have said, the human mind has never operated and never 
could operate without some revelation of the superintelligi- 
ble; not because science is founded on faith, but because the 
truths of faith are necessary to the development and play of 
our scientific faculties, and to the right explanation of the 
facts disclosed by science. 

To ask why God created us with faculties so imperfect 
that to their exercise supernatural revelation is necessary, is 
like asking why the baby is not born a full-grown man, in 
the full maturity of body and mind. We might as well ask 
why the Cre: itor left his works to be de ‘velop ed and com- 
pleted successively, or in time. Why did he not create at 
once all the individuals of a given -race, instead of leaving 
them to be produced by generation? Or why were not all 
potentialities actu: alized at once? From the point of view 
of God himself, in his own decree to create the universe 
and to glorify man, all his works are complete, all potenti- 
alities are actualized, for with him there is no eI 
no time, no succession, Time and space pertain only to cre 
tures, an :d time marks in creatures only the successive reé al 
ization of their potentiality ; gener ration is the reduction to 
act of what is potential in the race, as growth from infancy 
to manhood is the actualization of what is potential in the 
individual. It has pleased the Creator to create existences 
with certain powers undeveloped, and to be matured only 
successively. Perhaps we might find a reason for it in his 
own eternal essence, in the eternal progression of his own 
being, demanding for its expression ad extra a progression 
in existences. But, be this as it may, the fact that super- 
natural revelation is necessary is no objection to any one who 
understands that creation itself is a supernatural fact, and 
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that the natural itself derives from and intimately depends 
on the supernatural ; for God himself, in whom we live and 
have our being, is supernatur al. The light of reason is itself 
supernatural in its origin as well as the light of faith. The 
end of our existence is not in this life, and what objection 
is it to assert that we do not attain to full science 
before reaching our maturity in glory? We are never, in 
any sense whatev er, inde pendent, and were never intended 
to be independent of the supernatural; nay, God, with all 
his omnipotence, could not have made us independent of the 
supernatural, for he is supernatural, and he could not make 
any creature independent of himself, since every creature, 
by the fact of being a creature, necessarily depends for its 
very existence, and for every moment of existence, on his 
creative act. We are embosomed, immersed, compenetrated, 
and upheld by the supernatural; we live and move and 
have our being i in the superne atural, and we depend on the 
supernatural as much for our reason and sensibility as we 
do for revelation itself. Supernatural 1 revelation is, on the 
side of God, as integral in his original plan of creation as are 
our natural faculties themselves. Supernatnral revelation 
understood to be included in the original plan or purpose 
of creation, that part of our intellectual and moral life de- 
pendent on it becomes as normal, as little anomalous, and 
as unobjectionable as any other portion of that life. 

The great objection of rationalists to Christianity is found- 
ed on their supposition that it is not included in the origi- 
nal design of creation ; that it is an after-thought, an appen- 
dix, or an anomaly, that mars the order, symmetry, and 
beauty of the Creator’s works, and, in fact, detrac ts from 
the pertec tion of the Creator himself. The answer to this 
objection is not precisely in showing the strength and com- 
ple teness of the chain of external evidences by which the 
Christian revelation is accredited to reason, but in denying, 
point-blank, the supposition itself. It was the Eternal 
Word himself that became incarnate, and all things were 
made by him and ordered for his glory. Christ is the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world; he was with 
the Father before the world was; and in him all creation 
is consummated, and attains its end. It was in reference to 
Christ that the world was created ; and inthe Divine decree 
the Christian order, which looks to glorification, logically 
precedes the cosmos, as the end for which the cosmos ex- 
ists, or was to be created. Christianity is thus a part, and 
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the nobler part, of creation itself,—that in which all creation 
finds its consummation or glorification. It is no after- 
thought in the Creator’s plan, no appendix to the creative 
order, but that in which creation is raised to infinite power 
and is fulfilled. It is no anomaly; it in no respect inter- 
feres with or mars the unity and symmetry of the Creator’s 
design. It simply completes it. To attempt to sever the 
cre: ated universe from Christ and Christianity, were as 
idle as to attempt to sever the natural order from the Cre- 
ator; and to attempt to judge it without Christianity, were 
simply to attempt to judge a part without the whole,—-even 
to mistake the sketch for the finished picture. Genesis was 
never intended to exist without Palingenesis, or man with- 
out Christ. From the beginning man was designed to find 
his destiny in glorification with Christ, the God-man. The 
Word became man, that man might become God. So 
viewed, the formidable objection of rationalists to Christi- 
anity vanishes, for then it is seen that the two orders are 
identified and made one in the creative act. 

Let it not be objected that the assertion of Christianity 
as included in the original design of the Creator excludes 
the idea of Chris tianity as an order of free grace. Its ne- 
cessity to complete the cosmos does not deny it the charac- 
ter of grace, or imply that God was bound to become 
incarnate. He was only bound to become incarnate 
by his decree to carry his creation to its apex, and to 
raise the creature to infinite power. He was free so to 
decree or not, according to his own pleasure. Grace in the 
Gospel stands opposed to merit, and is always gratuitous. 
In this sense creation itself is a grace, for no creature ever 
merited to be created. Regeneration is a grace, because 
the grace of regeneration is not and cannot be merited by 
any ‘thing man does or can do. It is a gift, not a reward. 
Redemption is a grace both as not being merited, and as 
not being any thing to which the Creator pledged himself 
in creating man. Surely the Creator can justly leave a 
man in the state into which he brings himself by his abuse 
of his liberty. In the sense in whic ‘h grace sti ands opposed 
to works and merit, and in which it is mercy and pardon 
to the sinner, there is nothing in the view we take that ex- 
cludes it. Grace, in the sense of giving man more, or rais- 
ing him to an infinitely higher destiny than he could attain 
to by his natural powers, is not excluded or diminished by 
being regarded as included in the original plan of creation, in 
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the original intention of the Creator in creating. There is no 
exclusion of grace, no denial that the whole Christian order is 
asystem of pure grace, in maintaining that God in his crea- 
tive act resolved to give man more, and raise him to a higher 
destiny, than he could attain to by the simple exercise of his 
natural powers ; any more than there would be in maintain- 
ing that the intention of raising man to union with himself, 
through the Incarnation, was expressed in a subsequent de- 
cree and in a new creative act. All the a¢ts of God on his 
side are eternal, and are one act. Time and multiplicity 
belong only to creatures. 

There are, no doubt, some opinions entertained by very 
respectable theologians not favared by this doctrine. We 
maintain that man never was and never could have been 
created for a natural destiny or a natural beatitude, and 
therefore do not concede the ‘possibility of what theologi: wns 

call the status nature pure. That man has a natur: al de- 
sire to see God as he is in himself, or, in other words, to 
know the Infinite, if we recollect aright, is maintained by 
St. Thomas; and certain it is, that the desire of every ra- 
tional nature to know can be satisfied with nothing short 
of knowing God himself in his essence, as we have shown 
in our explan: ition of the faculty of superintelligence. Now 
all theologians agree, when treating the be: itifie vision, that 
God, by no nm: atural faculties with which he could endow 
him, could enable a man to attain to this knowledge natural- 
ly, or otherwise than by elevating his nature to union with 
Himself in his Incarnation. The same may be said of the 
desire of beatitude. This desire craves an unbounded good, 
and can be satisfied with no created good, and only in pos- 
session of the supernatural,—never possible except through 
identity of nature with the human nature assumed by our 
Lord in becoming incarnate. Perfect beatitude is not pos- 
sible in the natural order, and what is called natural beati- 
tude must be regarded as a fiction. The highest natural 
beatitude conceivable is to the Christian mind hell, as is 
the Pagan heaven, and as this life would be to us all, if we 
were not sustained and relieved by the hoy ve of another and 
a higher life. With all that n iture can give, man remains 
infinitely below his destiny,—a mere inc -hoate or initial erea- 
ture, wanting the complement of existence, or an object 
that can fill up the deep void he teels within. 

We are aware that the opinion of a possible state of pure 
nature, and of a possible natural beatitude, is very gener- 
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ally asserted by the Fathers of the Illustrious Society of 
Jesus, and by those the vlogians not of the Society who take 
their theology from their school, and therefore that it is a 
free opinion in the Church; but it is only a free opinion, 
not Catholic doctrine which every Catholic is obliged to 
hold; for it is comparatively a recent opinion, and is not 
held and never has been held everywhere and by all Cath- 
olics. We have not found it, or any traces of it, in the great 
Latin or Greek Fathers of the Church. The Augustinians 
have never held it, and even continue to controvert it ; and 
its currency in modern times has been due in great meas- 
ure to its convenience in combating certain Jansenistic 
errors, and to the condemnation of the 55th proposition of 
Baius, namely, * God could not have created man from the 
beginning such as he is now born.” But this proposition 
is not heretical or false in every sense, for man is now born 
with original sin and under its penalty, and God certainly 
could not have created man with original sin and under its 
penalty. The question then comes up, in what sense was the 
proposition condemned? — St. Pius, in his bull condemning 
it, says he condemns it in the sense of the asserters, at the 
same time concediz 1g that in some sense it may be true. 
In what sense then did Baius assert it? We maintain that 
Baius held that God could not have created man ab 
initio such as he is now born, that is, with a natural de- 
sire for a beatitude which he has no natural ability to at- 
tain to; whence he inferred, with Luther and Calvin, that 
Iman in a state of innocence had the natural ability to 
attain to beatitude, and that it was this ability that he lost 
by original sin. This is false, for man never had that natu- 
ral ability, since the justice in which Adam was estab- 
lished, and which placed him on the plane of his des- 
tiny, was, as Catholic faith teaches, supernatural. God could 
not, indeed, have created man with a desire for a beatitude 
which there were no means, natural or supernatural, of satis- 
fying ; but he may have created him without the natural 
ability to satisfy it, having resolved to enable him to do it 
supernaturally. So the proposition of Baius is false, and 
rightly condemned. The Fathers of the Society and their 
followers take a different view, and understand the condem- 
nation of Baius to be a virtual assertion of the status nature 
pure, and therefore of the possibility of natural beatitude. 
It is not for us to decide the question ; and perhaps not 
even for them. We dislike the doctrine of natural beati- 
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tude because it recognizes the dualism in the Creator’s works 
which we have felt it necessary to combat in Mr. Simpson, 
and because it undeniably favors the schism, so manifest and 
so destructive in our modern world, between the Church 
and society, and religion and civilization. Under the gen- 
eral prevalence of the theological system of which this opin- 
ion is the basis, we have found, as a matter of fact, even 
Catholic nations, to a fearful extent, losing their faith, and 
a large share of their cultivated intelligence becoming ra- 
tionalistic, and uncatholic, if not anti-catholic. Under the 
theological system we defend, the world became Catholic ; 
under the one we oppose, it has i apsed, or is rapidly laps- 
ing, into heathenism. 

But whether the state of pure nature be possible or not,— 
whether God could have provided man with a natural beat- 
itude, that is, satisfied him with a created good, or with any 
thing less than himself, or not,-—this much is certain, that no 
such state has ever existed, and man never has had his des- 
tiny in the natural order. The system which the Creator ac- 
tu ally adopted places man’s destiny i in the supern: atural union 
of man with God, and therefore includes in it the order of 
Grace, the Incarnation, Regeneration, and Glorification. 
This follows from the conceded fact that Adam, in a state 
of innocence, could not by his natural powers attain to the 
end for which he was made; and that the justice or right- 
eousness Which placed him on the plane of his destiny, or 
entitled him to the rewards of heaven, was supernatural, not 
natural, and therefore the justice or righteousness of Christ, 
without which no man is or can be righteous before God. 
It is true that our Lord, except in the Divine purpose and 
plan, was not then incarnated ; the creation, as to time, was 
not vet completed, and the regeneration could not be entered 
into, except by faith and promise ; for as to time, the things 
on which it depends were not yet done, as St. Paul te: aches 
us, in the eleventh chapter of his epistle to the Hebrews ; 
but Adam before the fall was placed on the plane of his des- 
tiny by the same Christ in whom we believe, and by whom 
we are placed on the plane of ours. The saints before the 
coming of Christ were saints on the same principle that men 
have become saints since, only their faith was faith in Christ 
to come, while ours is faith in Christ who has come. The 
faith itself has always been the same; the grace has always 
been the same in prince iple ; only, in the case of those be fore 
our Lord’s coming it was by anticipation of his merits, as 
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in ours it is by actual participation in them; and‘ ours is 
therefore more abundant. In them something was wanting 
to its perfection, namely, the actual fulfilment of the prom- 
ise made to thous, or the actual Incarnation in time, which 
they believed was to be effected. This grace was the grace 
that went before the coming of our Lord, but it proce -eeded 
from him just as much as the grace that comes after. The 
only difference is that it was less complete, less perfect ; 
whence the just that fell asleep before the coming of our 
Lord, could not enter into heaven or their glorified state till 
he had himself come and preached to them, in the prison 
where they were detained. 

The doctrine we defend, and which we believe is truly 
Catholic, recognizes a dualism indeed, but it is the dualism 
of the Creator and his works, not a dualism in his works 
a It unites in dialéctic union Creator and crea- 
ture, supernatural and natural, in the unity of the Divine 
creative act. The*system of the universe, in its principle, 
medium, and end, is one uniform and harmonious sys- 
tem. It is not, as a created system, divided into a natural 
system and a supernatural system. There is no supernatu- 
ral creation, as there is no natural Creator. The created, 
as created, however high or however low, is natural, and 
the Creator is always supernatural. Nature is supernatural 
in its origin, in its medium, and in its end, for the creature 
originates in and is sustained by the immediate act of 
God, and finds its end in its return’ to and possession ot God 
himself. All things are from him, by him, in him, for him, 
and to him. Grace is not a supern: atural creation, but is 
the immediate act or ope ration of the Holy Ghost, com- 
pleting or consummating creation. It is God himself 
acting immediately, not through the medium of natural 
agents or second causes Hence the soul regenerated in 
Christ by the ope ration of Divine grace i is called by St. Paul 
“anew creature,” or, “a new creation,” and the regenerated 
are said to be * created anew in Christ Jesus.” Grace, how- 
ever, js in the last analysis only a higher or fuller manifes- 
tation of the Divine creative act, which is a continuous, or 
‘ather an immanent act. 

The difticulty of conciliating nature and grace grows out 
of the sup position that they are two separate creations, or 
two created systems, depe mdent on two distinet and sepa- 

rable creative acts of God. And this supposition grows out 
of another, namely, that the creative act is a transient act, by 
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which God creates an existence and then leaves it to stand 
on its own feet, and to subsist and act of itself. But the 
existence, even when created, is not self-existent, for no 
existence,—no creature, we mean,—has its being in itself; 

and therefore every creature disjoined from God, who 
only hath being in himself, to whom it is united by the 
creative ac t, and by that act only, is nothing—is no creature, 
ho existence at all. Hence we exist, even as nature, only by 
the immanent creative act of God, and therefore by the im- 
manent act of the supernatural. The principle of nature 

and grace is therefore one and the same; grace regarded 
in its creations is nature, and nature regarded i in its Creator 
is supernatural. There is, then, and there can be, no such 
thing as two distinct cre: ated orders, one natural and the 
other supernatural. The supernature al in all orders is the 
Creator, and the created, in whatever order or degree, is 
natural. Nature and grace are conciliated and made one 
in the creative act, as are Creator and treature, being and 
existence. The grace is not outside of the creative act, but 
is included in it, “only it is, as to us, a part of the act mani- 
festing itself in time, and under the aspect of perfecting or 
completing rather than of originating our existence. 

If we have succeeded in expressing our thought, we have 
shown that the dualism between faith and reason, revelation 
and science, that Mr. Simpson recognizes, is only the dualism 
which subists between a part and the whole : ; that the two 
terms express only two parts or pliases of one dialectic 
whole ; and, consequently, that there is and can be no op- 
position between them. We have done more than this: we 
have shown that as revelation deals with the superintelligi- 
ble,—that is to say, with the essences of things, on which the 
visible and the intelligible depend, and without which they 
would have no reality, be nothing at all,—revelation gives 
the law to science; and that it is for science to conform to 
faith, not for faith to conform to science. In this we only as- 
sert a simple dictate of reason, which makes faith the test 
of science, not science the test of faith. [tis on this princi- 
ple that we derive the law of civilization from religion, and 
maintain the dependence of civilization on Christianity ; that 
we assert the supremacy of the spiritual order, and combat 
political atheism. Politics without religion is the State 
without God; and the assertion that science is independent 
of revelation is only another form of asserting that civilization 
is independent of religion,—is sufficient for itself, and can 
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sustain itself and advance without God,—the real heresy of 
our age, especially of our country. 
Mr. Simpson, however, is right in asserting the inde- 
pendence of science in the face of the dicta of theologians. 
Theology, though based on revealed as well as natural data, 
is itself a human science—as much so as Geology, Physiology, 
or Chemistry. Theologians are not infallible, any more 
than are geologists, physiologists, or chemists ; ard the con 
clusions of theologians are never able, except by their supe- 
rior reason, to override the conclusions of any other class of 
scientitic men. In matters of faith, the Church is infallible, 
—and she preserves in her language, her teachings and 
definitions, the revealed truth in its integrity and purity,— 
and no scientific inductions can have sutticient certainty to 
set aside any thing she declares to be a revealed dogma; but 
theologians may not always give to her dogmas, in the world 
of science, their true application. Popes, bishops, priests, 
and even councils, when not defining the dogma under the 
gracious assistance of the Holy Ghost, or declaring what is 
and always has been the belief of the Church, have not the 
prerogative of infallibility, and follow ordinarily the phi- 
losophy, science, polities, and Jurisprudence of their age, and 
are right when their age is right, and wrong when it is 
wrong. If the heliocentric hypothesis be the true one, as 
our age believes, the Congregation that declared it a heresy, 
and condemned it as such, grossly erred ; for nothing that 
is true can be heretical. They erred both as to science and 
as to the teachings of faith. They mistook the mathemati- 
cal and astronomical system which they had been taught for 
the true or real system of nature,—the reflection of the moon 
in their water-pails for the moon herself,—and their own 
speculations for the supernatural revelation, or the revealed 
word of God. What has been done may be done, and scientitie 
truths may be suppressed under pretence of maintaining the 
faith. Mr. Simpson does well to protest against that. But 
the Church has authority not only to teach; she has also 
authority to govern, or authority in discipline. Her authority 
in teaching is infallible, for in teaching she has only to tel] 
simply what she believes and always has believed. In dis- 
cipline nobedy pretends that she is infallible. She has 
power to excommunicate ; but he would be a bold man who 
should undertake to maintain that her pontiffs had never 
abused that power. Innocent the Third concedes that his 
predecessors had sometimes excommunicated persons un- 
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justly, and theologians discuss the question, whether persons 
unjustly excommunicated are or are not still members of the 
Church? The Church has power to grant indulgences, but 
the Holy Council of Trent gives an admonition against its, 
abuse. The Church has no doubt the power to establish the 
Congregation of the Index for purposes of discipline, and 
the various other Congregations we find at Rome, for the 
government or management of ecclesiastical affairs ; but it 
would be idle to claim infallibility for any of these Congre- 
gations. It is only in a loose way of speaking that we can 
say a book is condemned by the Church because it has been 
pl: aced on the Index. The decisions of the Roman C ongre- 
gations are always respectable, and, as far as they bear on 
dise tipline, to he ‘obeyed ; but so far as they touch on faith 
they are by no means to be confounded with the decisions 
of the Church herself. In matters of science and philoso- 
phy they of course decide according to the systems they 
have been taught or have adopted, and they may condemn 
systems that are truer than their own. Yet, though it may 
happen that erroneous systems of science, philosophy, and 
theology tind support, and scientific truth more or less dis- 
couragement, it is unquestionably better in the long run, for 
the interests of both truth and virtue, science and civiliza- 
tion, that discipline should be maintained, than that there 
should be no discipline. Faith needs to be protected, and 
should never, even in a single individual, be unnecessarily 
endangered. There should not oniy be great care bestowed 
on the inguiry after truth, but great prudence exercised in 
telling it. The upsetting of an old system rashly, with- 
out proper preparation for the introduction and reception of 
anew and better system, may do more harm than good. 
Reforms in science, as in institutions, rashly undertaken, 
prove to be destructions, not reforms, as we see in the refor- 
ination attempted by Luther and Calvin,—a reformation, 
too, very much needed and loudly called for. 

Yet prudence pushed to excess ceases to be prudence ; and 
we think the tendency of ecclesiastical authorities is at pres- 
ent to push it further than need be, and, with the laudable in- 
tention of guarding against unse ttling the convictions of the 
faitliful, so far as re: eally to repress the aspirations of genius, to 
check the growth of intelligence, and to hinder the progress 
of civilization. The fact is, most minds are already unsettled, 
and faith grows faint and feeble in the majority of those 
who are by no means prepared to reject it altogether. The 
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danger has come, and it is too late to guard against it. We 
have a world to convert, rather than a world to protect, 
discipline, and govern. The prudential and repressive sys- 
tem now only tends to swell the numbers of the revolted, 
“or of those who refuse to recognize the authority of the 
Church. Prudence now, it seems to us, is not so much in 
guarding against error, as in stimulating free and vigorous 
thought, i in lending our aid to truth, or in assisting the age 
to acquire what it lacks, not simply in preserving what it 
has. The age has lost nearly all it could lose, and is now 
in little danger of losing the faith, for men cannot lose what 
they have not. What it needs is, to acquire truth ; and to 
this end, in our changed circumstances, it seems to us, dis- 
cipline should be directed. Tere we meet and sympathize 
with Mr. Simpson, and his friends of The Rambler and 
Home and Foreign Review, We may not accept their the- 
ology or their philosophy. We believe they mistake, in some 
measure, the means tothe end they seek; but as to the end 
itself, the recognition of the science and literature of the 
ave, and the enlisting of both in the service of faith, we 
are with them, heart and soul, and feel ourselves honored 
in being co-laborers with them and others like them,—some 
far superior to them,—both at home and abroad. 

The great thing now for Catholic publicists to aim at is 
to heal the fatal schism between the Church and society, re- 
_— and civilization, and to bring back the modern world 

to the unity that has been lost. This cannot be done by 
any harrow or jejune systems of theology or philosophy, or by 
any extraordinary assertion of external authority y- \W e can 
do it only by liberal thinking ; by broad and generous views ; 
by showing the age that the. schism has no basis in the na- 
ture of things; that the two terms are not opposites without 
a middle term to unite them; that in the plan of the Crea 

tor they are dialectically one, and that it is only in our false 
or exaggerated systems that they are disunited ‘and rendered 
sophistical. Here is the great W ork for the thinkers and men 
of genius of our age. To do it, it is necessary to lay aside 
all sectarianism, all one-sidedness, all narrowness of mind, 
all petty selfishness, and be really Catholic in tone and 
feeling. We must then proceed to reform our philosophy, 
and endeavor to find a philosophy that conforms to the 
system of the Universe, as it lies in the mind and decree of 
the Creator, made known to us by reason and revelation, 

not to an artificial and unreal system spun from our own 
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brains. This done, we shall have brought the whole world 
of intellect into harmony with itself and with God. All 
prejudice es against re ‘ligion will be removed ; all @ prior? ob- 
Jections to superns atural revelation will be precluded, and the 
positive evidences for it be allowed to have their due weight. 
Faith will then revive, and with it piety and holiness, sei- 
ence and virtue; and civilization and religion will embrace 
each other and advance together. 

To this great work it is our consolation to feel that we 
have honestly devoted our best thoughts, and the best years 
of our life. Would that it had been with less infirmity 
and with more suecess. It is but little more that we can 
do, for our time is nearly up, perhaps quite up; but, hap- 
pily, we are not alone not the only one who sees the work 
and devotes himself to it. We are but one in a host, every 
day increasing, and the work is sure to go on. It is God’s 
work, humanity’ s work, and heaven will not, and earth ean- 
not prevent its progress. 

‘ 


Arr. I].—Sermons preached at the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, Ke ‘ww York, during the year 1862. New York: 
Sadlier & Co., 1862. 12mo., pp. 393 


Tue Pavuists are a Congregation of secular priests, or a 
nunber of oo living together in community according 
toarule. The ¢ ‘ongregation is of recent and American ori- 
gin, and its members are missionary priests, who, with the 
ch: arge of a parish attached to the church of their convent, 
devote themselves to giving missions in different parts of 
the country, wherever they are invited by the resident cler- 
gy. Their missions, like those the Jesuits and of the Re- 
demptorists, are primarily to Catholics, and designed to 
stir them up to a more living faith, a more fervent piety, and 
amore diligent performance of their Catholic duties. They 
also extend, as opportunity offers, their missions, or give 
lectures on Catholicity, to non-Catholics, and seek to 
bring into as fold and add to the Chureh such as shall be 
saved among those who are now ignorant of our holy faith 
or are prejudiced against it ; and in both respects their labors 
have thus far been crowned with no ordinary success. We 
know not whether their Congregation has, as yet, been form- 
ally approved at Rome, but it was formed with the knowl- 
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edge and permission of the Holy See, and is, we believe, 
under the protection of the Cardinal Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, The members are not numerous, but they are all 
men in the prime and vigor of life, gifted and le: arned, and 
possessed of rare earnestness and zeal. They have done, 
are doing, and will, we doubt not, continue to do, in this 
beloved country of ours, a great and good work for ‘religion 
and civilization. As far as we can judge, they well under- 
stand their work, and are animated by the true sacerdotal 
and apostolic spirit. We hope much from them. 

The volume of Sermons before us is the second volume 
they have issued. The first, that for 1861, was exceedingly 
well received by the public, and was in fact w orthy of the 
high praise it received. This second volume pleases us even 
better than the first. The style is freer and richer, bolder 
and stronger, as if the authors felt surer of their ground, and 
were able to speak with more confidence in their public, and 
with more directness and power to their audience. The 
thought is broader and deepe r, and the tone is — and 
fuller of the unction of the —— They are Catholic ser- 
mons, preached by Catholics to Catholics ; are, as far as we 

can judge, purely and eminently Catholic: yet, like the vol- 

ume which pree ceded them, they may be re: ad with pleasure 
and with profit by all who have any belief in the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. They are plain, practical, not con- 
troversial Sermons ; and, though always carrying along with 
them as their basis a clear recognition of dogmatic ‘truth, 

they deal principally with the daily moral ‘and religious 
duties of Christians. The reader will look in vain in them 
for any novelty of doctrine, or strange and unusual theolog- 
ical spec ‘ulations. They have ev idently been written in the 
ordinary course of p: arochial duty, to be preached to a plain 
congregation of Catholics. There is in them no attempt at 
claborate orn: unent, or at the finished graces of oratory 

Their style, though not the same in all, is unstudied, natu- 
ral, simple, earnest, and direct, and is strong and energetic 
throngh intensity of conviction, and warm and deep love of 
truth and of souls. The preachers are men in dead earnest, 
and speak right out, from their own minds andehearts to 
the minds and hearts of their hes irers, the awful truths of the 
Gospel, and enforce them with motives sweet as heaven and 
terrible as hell. They bring home to our own hearts, our 
consciences, and our convic tions, every-day truths, and stir 
us up from the depth of our souls to practise our ordinary 
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duties. To us they are model sermons, that is, sermons in- 
tended to do good, and not to show off the various aceom- 
plishments of their authors. In them all, the preacher 
preaches Christ ; in none of them himself. In them all, he 
conceals himself behind his Lord, behind the truth he would 
teach or the lesson he would enforce, and lets the truth 
speak for him. 

Yet we have been told that these sermons have been 
denounced, by some of our selt- -appointed guardians of ortho- 
doxy called Catholic newspapers, as “in bad taste, unsound 
in morals and theology, and as appropriate any where else 
as in a Catholic pulpit.” We have read them carefully 
and critically, to ascertain the ground of so sweeping a 
charge; and though we possess, or have been allowed to 
possess, some capacity to smell out heresy, we have found 
nothing in them to justify it. There is, indeed, much that 
any educated pre: acher, of any religious denomination, with 
right feelings, and habits of observation and reflection, might 
say ; but we have never understood that reason is possessed 
in no degree by non-Catholies, and that the sects have no 
elements of even Catholic truth. Even the heathen had 
natural reason, ate some reminiscences of the primitive 
revelation. We must never confound Catholicity with the 
pitiable reflection of it in our own water-pails. The error of 
Protestants is not that they hold no Catholic truth, but that 
they hold it not in its real relations, in its unity and integ- 
rity. They pertain to the Catholic — by their reminis- 
cences, and many of them, we hope, are Catholics in potentia. 
All they have that is positive, is Catholic truth ; and they 
err in what they deny, rather than in what they attirm. 
Catholic truth is the whole truth—the whole | oly of truth— 
all the truth there is or ean be, whether in the natural order 
or in the supernatural ; and as no man does or ean exist with- 
out some portion of truth, every man must have some portion 
or element of ¢ ‘atholicity . Even heretics and infidels have 
something in common with Catholics. What they and 

Catholics hav e in common, or, rather, alike possess, is alw ays 
a very important portion of universal truth, and can be 
nu more wisely neglected by Catholics than by intidels 
themselves. For Catholics to recognize and insist only on 
what is peculiar to Catholics, or to recognize and insist only 
on the points of difference between them and othe "s, is for 

Catholics to conduct themselves as sectarians, not as Catho- 
lics. If what the preacher says is true, and is presented in 
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its true relations, it is Catholic truth, and so far he preaches 
Catholicity ; and to pretend that one is not Catholic because 
others, not ( ‘atholic, may preach the same or accept it, is 
absurd and ridiculous. 

Then, again, if we hope to do men good by our addresses 
to them, either from the pulpit or the press, we must begin 
by addressing ourselves to the truth they have, and by virtue 
of which they and we are able to commune together. Men 
between whom there is no community cannot reason or 

talk together, for they have no common understanding. 
We win men to the ae ceptance of the truth they have not, 
only by showing them that we accept the truth they have, 
and that it demands for its complement the truth they have 
not. Errors are refuted only by proposing to the under- 
standing the truth which corrects them. Usually the best 
argument for the truth is its clear, distinct, and complete 
statement. Get the mind once to apprehend it in its real 
relations and it will believe it without further proof; for 
the human intellect was made for truth, and seizes it, when 
clearly presented, instinctively, as the infant seizes the breast 
of its mother. We never do well, then, to begin with those 
who are in error by attempting to prove them false in all 
their convictions, in” their whole understanding, without 
even so much as a substratum of truth on which to build. 
We must begin by calling their attention, not to the truth 
they have rejected, but to the truth they have retained,— 
not to the points of difference between them and us, but to 
the points of agreement; for it is in these points of agree- 
ment that we must find the basis of our arguments, to per- 
suade them of the truth of our doctrine on the points of 
difference between us. This involves no concession or com- 
promise of Catholic principle or doctrine ; it simply requires 
us to treat fairly, honestly, and justly, those who differ from 
us. Catholic truth is God’s truth, not ours, and we have 
no right to conceal it or to: explain it away. Principles are 
never to be compromised, and no Catholic can, without equal 
treachery and folly, attempt to give up a single iota of the 
faith to conciliate or gain over those who are hostile to it. 
The faith is the revealed word of God, and man may accept 
it or reject it, but alter it, enlarge it, or diminish it he may 
not, and cannot. But because the word of God must be 
received in its purity and integrity, it does not follow that 
we cannot recognize in all men the truth they have, or that, 
in presenting and defending the faith to others, we may not 
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consult the laws of the human mind itself, and conform to 
them. 

sut all this is gratuitous, so far as these ae them- 
selves are concerned. They are addressed to Catholics, and 
they are saturated with C atholie thought and feeling. They 
expressly assert nearly every Catholic dogma ; and ev ery 
reader who knows any thing of Catholicity must feel at 
every page, in almost every sentence, that none but a Cath- 
olic priest could possibly have written and preached them. 
You tind in them, clearly and distinctly asserted, in a truly 
Catholic sense, all the great mysteries of our f faith—the Trin- 
ity, the Incarnation, Original Sin, Redemption, Grace, the 
Church, the Sacraments, Especial Penance and the Holy 
Eue harist, the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Real Presence, 
Mary as immaculately conceived, and as the Mother of God, 
the Worship and Invocation of Saints, Purgatory, Indul- 
gences, Prayers for the Dead, &c. Indeed, we hardly know 
a point of Catholic faith that i is not recognized and insisted 
on in some one or other of the sermons contained in the 
volume. We are utterly at a loss even to conjecture on 
what ground a Catholic newspaper pronounced them un- 
sound in morals and theology, and insinuated that they are 
not Catholic. They are as distinctively Catholic and as prom- 
inently Catholic as ‘the sermons of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Mas- 
sillon, or of any great preacher of ancient or modern times 
that can be named. They do not, indeed, say much of the 
Pope as visible head of the Church, nor much of the ex- 
ternal authority of the Church,—topics not usually dwelt 
upon in simple, practical sermons, addressed to congrega- 
tions of believers, and intended to make the bad good, and 
the good better. Then it will never do to infer that a 
preacher does not hold a doctrine because he does not assert it 
on every occasion, in every sermon, and in every sentence 
of the sermon. We should like to be shown the heathen or 
the non-Catholic that would or could have composed and 
preached the sermon on the Festival of Corpus Christi, en- 
titled the Triumphs of the Body of: Christ. We make an 
extract or two, though we can make no extract that wil! not 
suffer by being taken from its connection. 


“As worthy as the Hidden Body of the Lord in the Blessed 
Eucharist ever is of honor, praise, and adoration, vet to-day there 
is a special character given to religious solemnity, peculiar and ap- 
propriate to it; and that is—triumph. It is the triumphal festival 
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of the Body of Jesus Christ. Amid the many bright and brilliant 
gems of devotion and praise that sparkle in the crown of festivals 
with which the Christian year is adorned, this is the brightest and 
most beautiful. ‘ Go forth, ye daughters of Sion, and see King 
Solomon in the diadem wherewith his mother crowned him in the 
day of his espousals, and in the day of the joy of his heart.”* 

“Tt is our blessed Patron St. Paul who says: ‘ Ve are the Boly 
of Christ.+ Of whom does he speak ? Of the mystical body ot 
Christ, of which the same holy Apostle declares that we who are 
members of it are also members of Christ. ‘Anow ye not that 
your bodies are members of the Body of Christ ?t 

“This mystical body is the Holy Church, bone of His bone, and 
flesh of His flesh, taken from His precious side, like unto the mira- 
culous birth of Eve, the spouse of the first Adam. 

“This glorious day is then the triumphal festival of both the 
True Body of Jesus Incarnate, the Word made flesh, and of His 
mystical body the Church, in which and with which He is really 
present and most intimately united. Dearest brethren, let us 
meditate a little upon this double glory, which like a ha iaggre nt 
halo encircles the majestic solemnities of Corpus Christi.”—pp. 234, 
335. 


And further on, we read this other passage: 


“The Church finds then her most magnificent triumph in the 
Veiled Body of her Lord, with which she is so intimately united, 
that being nourished and cherished by It, she becomes, as it were, 
His Spouse , bone of His bone, and flesh of His flesh; and this is 
actually realized by the faithful soul in Holy Communion. ‘ //e 
that cateth Me, the same shall also live by Me.’$ 

“| have said that the threefold title of our Blessed Lord, 
Priest, King, and Pontiff, gave Him a threefold triumph as Sade 
Head of the Church, and Pastor; and I have endeavored to show 
how the Blessed Sacrament realizes these titles, and merits there- 
fore their glory and veneration. So the mystical Body of Christ 
participates in the triumphs of His Sacramental Body, because she 
is the Temple, nay, the very Altar of the Sacramental Saviour. 
She is the Army of the great Captain of Israel; and the Fold of 
the Goed Shepherd, 

“Oh! here is a subject for volumes! but here, as before, I am 
able only to indicate certain points, which may serve as landmarks 
in this almost boundless forest of devotion, where bloom the 
sweetest and most brilliant flowers of piety. 

“The Holy Chureh triumphs to-day, because it is her brightest 
glory to be the possessor of the Blessed Eucharist. For to the 
most unreflecting it must be evident that this is not only one of 
her Sacraments, but is also the very central sun of her divine sys- 


* Cant. iii. 2. + 1 Cor. xii. 27. ¢ 1 Cor. vi. 15. $ John vi. 58. 
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tem for the sanctification and salvation of men. Any one of our 
churches is a sort of epitome and miniature photograph, as it were. 
of the whole mystical Body. Consider for a moment the Blessed 
Sacrament as no longer a reality: then remove this sanctuary ; take 
away the altar; banish the priest; extinguish the lights; ‘silence 
the solemn chant—for all these exist only because of it and for 
it; and what would you have? An empty room; a gloomy, blank, 
desolate chamber, like a house from which the corpse of its master 
has just been carried out for burial. 

“The Church is the Home of the Saviour. His Dear Presence 
fills her halls to overflowing with joy and gladness. Her propi- 
tiatory altars are the anchors of hope for the sinner; her sanctuaries 
are the ante-chambers of heaven. Take away the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and you take away her Saviour. Give her the Blessed 
Sacrament, and you give her a glory, an honor, a triumph the 
greatest possible this side of Paradise. Her altars are the altars of 
joy, because they are the altars of the Saving Victim for the sins 
of the world, wherefore the robed priest begins the tremendous 
Sacrifice with the happy, child-like antiphon, ‘ Introibo ad altare 
Dei; ad Deum qui Jetiticat juventutem meam.’ ‘1 will go unto 
the altar of God, to God who rejoiceth my youth.’ 

“(o, and stand near a Catholie church, and watch the people 
coming out from Mass, and you will see every face serene with hap- 
piness; you can almost hear them saying in their hearts, ‘ J was 
glad when th: y said unto me: We will go into the house of the Lord. 
Our fret were standing in thy courts, O Jerusalem l’* Why is 
this? It is because, like Moses descending from the mount, their 
countenances are yet radiant with the reflection of the veiled Ma- 
jesty of God. 

“The great end and mission of the Church is to bring the 
Saviour, and the salvation which He has accomplished, home to 
men, Can you wonder, then, that on this glorious day she sings 
triumphantly, Laupa Ston SALVATOREM ? 

“She is the army of the great King. Her standard is His stand- 
ard, and she glories i in it—the Holy Cross. Her citadel is founded 
on an impregnable rock, and bids defiance forever to the gates of 
hell; and, strange mystery! she shiel Is her faithful soldiery in the 
deadly strife with the very Body of her King, and heals their 
wounds with His Royal B lood. 

‘“‘ Hark to her victorious war “Cry 


*“ O Salutaris Hostia ! 
Bella premunt hostilia, 
Da robur, fer auxilium ! 


* O Saving Host! our foes press nigh ; 
Thy strength bestow, Thine aid supply! "—pp, 246-249. 


* Psalm exxi. 1. 2. 
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Those who can bring the silly charge against the volume 
of not being Catholic, and aga \inst the sermons as unfit to be 
preached from a Catholie pulpit, would do well to read the 
concluding sermon, on The State of Grace, composed for 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception,—a ser for 
grandeur of thought, and Catholic conception and expres- 
sion, not to be surpassed in any collection of sermons we 
have seen. The man who ean read that sermon and ihti- 
mate that it could emanate from any but a Catholic mind, 
heart, and soul, living in constant and profound meditation 
on the great mysteries of our holy faith, only proves his 
own ignorance of Catholic doctrine, and should be sent back 
to study the Child’s Catechism. He proves that he himself 
has not yet emerged from the d: > steht of heathenism. 
And this sermon by no means stands alone in the volume- 

Did the critic suspect the Catholicity of the sermons, or 
regard them as un-Catholic, because they recognize the 
works of nature, and draw from them lessons of practical 
wisdom and of moral and religious duty? But he can- 
not be ignorant that this was a frequent practice of our 
Lord himself, who refers us to the fowls of the air, and the 
lilies of the field. Did he suspect their Catholicity because 
they recognize in mana natural understanding, and a cer- 
tain an: alogy between the revealed mysteries and things nat- 
urally intelligible ? There are critics who think, or seem to 
think, that all that is given to the understanding is so much 
denied to revelation, and that faith can be asserted only on 
the ruins of reason. These critics, if they did but know it, are 
Jansenists, not Catholics. There is,as we have shown in ¢he 
pree ‘eding article, no real discrepaney, objec ‘tively or sub- 
jectively, between faith and reason ; and it is only by the 
analogies borrowed from the sensible and the intelligible 
that we are able to understand any thing of the superintelli- 
gible, that is, of the mysteries, even when supernaturally re- 
vealed. Then, again, what is the special business of the 
preacher? Is it not to bring home to the mind and the 
conscience the practical lessons of the revealed mysteries 
How ean he do this without in some way connecting them 
with reason and conscience, that is, with our natural fac- 
ulties and our natural knowledge? Will the critic permit 
us to remind him that some criticisms are discreditable only 
to their authors ? 

Did the critic, again, regard the sermons. as_un-Catholic 
because they are outspoken, call things by their plain An- 
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glo-Saxon names, and denounce vice, and crime, and sin, in 
bold, masculine terms, not in soft and honeyed phrases 
whick flatter the vanity of those who are guilty of them, 
and heal instantly the wounds which the gentle reproof may 
inflict? Perhaps he thinks they are too severe on those Cath- 
olics who neglect to practise their religion, are wedded to 
the world and its vanities, and live asif there were no here- 
after, no Hogregregpe of eternity. It has become a sort of 
fashion with us to treat Catholics as a Mutual-Admiration 
Society, as if we had nothing to do but admire and _ praise 
one another. We appear to regard ourselves as a single 
family, the duty of whose members i is to hush up any little 
private bickerings or disorders there may be within ‘its bo- 
som, and never to suffer a hint to escape us that our prac- 
tical conduct does not always correspond to the purity, sub- 
limity, and excellence of our religion. But this is narrow- 
minded and foolish. All the world knows that Catholics are 
not all saints, ready to be canonized as soon as they die. 
It may be true that Catholics are not worse than their non- 
Catholic neighbors, nay, that they are far better, which, to 
a great extent, we hold is the fact. With all their faults, we 
prefer our ( ‘atholic population to even the best class of non- 
Catholics. We are more at home with them; we find them 
mellower, more impressible, and more easily moved by high 
moral and religious considerations. But this is saying little. 
We ought to be as much, better than others as our faith is 
purer and our worship sublimer. We have received more 
than they, and more will be required of us. The doom of a 
bad Catholic in the world to come will be far severer 
than the doom of one who has never been a Catholic. The 
Catholic has a higher type to re alize; but he has more 
graces and helps to realize it, and his failure is and must be 
so much the more shameful. It is our failure to live up to 
our religion, to its high and holy requirements, that keeps 
so large’ a portion of mankind out of the fold of salvation, 
rather than their own malice and obstinacy. The preacher 
sees and feéls this, and with the high calling in Christ Je- 
sus of his Catholic brethren vividly before his mind, why 
should he not be in earnest in his reproof of sin, vice, and 
immorality ¢ or why, in reproving them, should he stop to 
cull his words, to pick his phrases, and be studious not to 
alarm conscience, or to compel the sinner to ery out, 
* What shall I «lo to be saved ‘’ Is the word hell never to 
» be spoken to “ears polite?” There are some of these ser- 
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mons that are fearful in their directness and in their plain- 
ness. We cannot read them without being pricked in our 
hearts, or without feeling the liveliest alarm for our own 
negligence, our own coldness in approaching the Sacraments, 
and for our future salvation. But this is their merit. The 
sermon on The Profitless Easter Duty is a terrible sermon, 
but, after all, its terror is a wholesome terror, and not a few 
of us may profit by it. 

Finally, was the critic led to his unfavorable conclusion 
by the little tenderness with which these sermons treat the 
vice of drunkenness? One is half tempted at times to think 
that there are among us some who regard drunkenness al- 
most as a Catholic accomplishment, and certain it is that 
drunkenness prevails among Catholics in this country to a 
frightful extent. The exaggerated views of the Tot: il Ab- 
stinence party among non- Catholics have, no doubt, had an 
unfavorable effect on temperance among Catholics, by pro- 
voking a very natural reaction against them. Intemper- 
ance, again, is a vice seldom found except in natures pos- 
sessed of some generous social qualities, and the warmest 
hearted and the gifted among our sons are usually its vie- 
tims. It usually originates in what is praise worthy in our 
dispositions, and is seldom found in the mean, the narrow- 
minded, and the close-fisted. But this only renders its rav- 
ages so much the more deplorable. No evil is so deplorable 
as that which springs from good perverted. Without as- 
serting or meaning to imply that drunkenness is confined 
to our Catholic population, or that it is more prevalent 
among them than among non-Catholics, we may say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that drunkenness is most fright- 
fully prevalent among us, and that it is the most fruitful 
source of the unhappiness and the social misery and degra- 
dation of the Catholic population of this country that can 
be named. We can therefore understand, and fully ac- 
cept, the sermon on “The Sins and Miseries of the Drunk- 
ard,” the most terrible sermon in the volume. We must 
make room for an extract from it: 


“Assemble together the sinners of every class amongst us; 
those who seare ely or never are seen at Mass, those to whom the 
priest of God preaches i in vain; and you will have before you an 
army of drunkards. The son goes to work, and lies to his parents, 
to keep back part of his wages for drink and gambling. The die 
honest clerk filches from his employer, that he may have the means 
to riot with his boon companions at the bar of the neighboring 
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groggery ; and, when excited by liquor and filthy conversation, to 
spend the rest of the night in a way that I will not deseribe, but 
which makes the devils in hell laugh with fiendish joy and satis- 
faction. Go to the prisons, to the brothels, and speak with these 
outcasts of society; approac ch the scaffold, where the wretch whose 
hands have been imbrued in the blood of his brother must now ex- 
piate his crime; ask them to tell you the first step in their down- 
ward course, and it will be strange if you do not hear the same 
re ply, —drink, drink. 

“Our holy religion is a religion whose base is charity, whose 
walls are ch: arity, whose topmost stone is charity, and drankenness 
destroys the + sacred edifice from roof to foundation. The home 
of the drunkard is a pandemonium of angry demons; quarrels, 
hatreds, envies, calumnies, unhappiness, je alousies, disease, despair, 
suicide, murder; every social evil follows in the train of this damn- 
ing vice. ‘Who hath woes ? says the Scripture, ‘ whose father huth 
woe? who hath contentions? who falls into pits? who hath wounds 
without cause? who hath redness of eyes? Surely they who pass 
their time over wine, and study to drink off their cups.’* 

“ Poverty and misery, filth and disease, stalk abroad throughout 
the land: like so many skeletons they meet us at every corner; and 
they huddle away their victims into close, unhealt hy, pest-stricken 
tenements, cheerless and comfortless. The house of the drunkard 
is indeed asad sight to look upon. Enter one. Dirt ~~ su- 
preme, Dirt on the floor; dirt on the windows ; dirt on the broken 
chairs and tables; the bed is a heap of dirty rags. Dirt on the 
man; dirt on the woman; dirt on the children; the very dog is 
mangy. The door is tumbling off its hinges; the broken window- 
panes stuffed with old rags; the plaster peeled off and fallen down 
in many plac es, and what is left begrimed with smoke from the 
crazy stove- pipe. The cupboard, empty of every thing to eat, con- 
tains only a few old broken plates, bottles, and rust-eaten tins. The 
fire is out in the stove; the night is coming on; the winter wind is 
rising, a bitter blast! how it rattles the crazy window-frames, and 
flickers the guttering tallow candle. There is silence in the house 
now : the man is off spending his last dollar at the glaring bar; the 
wife is on her way to the pawnbroker” s, to pawn a stolen have’ for 
money to buy beer; and the sickly, hungry, whining children have 
at last sobbed themselves to slee ‘p. 

“ Desolation, misery, starvation, crime, here is a home for you! 

“Yes, my brethren, Drunkenness comes like a plague, and easts 
a blight upon our households. It is the sole cause of the poverty, 
the suffering poverty, the wretched poverty, the criminal poverty, 
the cursed poverty of our people. I call yourselves to witness. 
Who keep the bank-books of the Savings b: inks? The sober men 
and women. Who keep the unpaid store-books, who beg upon 


* Prov. xxiii. 29, 30. 
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our highways? The drunkards. Who owns the house and lot, 
with its green grass-plat and neatly white-washed fence? Whose 
rosy-cheeked and laughing children are these, that run out at the 
close of day to meet the father coming home from work, vying 
with each other who shall reach him first ; while the happy wife and 
mother, in her smooth clean apron, stands smiling in the doorway 
to welcome him home? The tather, though fatigued with his long 
day’s labor, is not so tired but that he can catch up his darling 
children and e arry them to the house in gleeful triumph. What 
a heart-cheering scene! The firelight ela unces through the clean 
windows; the kettle sings merrily on the stove: the fowls are 
clucking out a concert as they go to roost; and the very pig, fat 
and content, looks through the cracks of his sty, and grunts ap- 
provingly, if not melodiously. There is plenty to eat and plenty 
to wear, and something over for the poor widow and orphan : but 
there is one thing wanting in the house, and that is the whiskey 
bottle : for this is a sober father’s house, a sober mother’s home. 

“¢ All well, wife?) ‘Yes, all well, thank God. But a shadow 
falls across the mother’s face: ‘*Tom’s children have been here 
again to-day, very miserable; [ gave them a little; they said that 
their father was drunk again.’ ‘ Poor Tom,’ replies the husband, 
‘if he had only listened to the priest, and kept the pledge; with 
drink he’s goin’ to the dogs.’ 

“You know him well; for such as he live and die in every town 
in the land. If he had only listened to the priest! But he 
would not. Entreaty and warning were alike thrown away upon 
him; and now at last he has the horrors, the delirium from drink : 
and the priest is sent for in haste. There is no need to hurry, for 
what can he do? Confession he cannot make; and the Church 
forbids the priest to anoint him in that state; and it is very likely 
he will die before he recovers his mind. He raves frightfully, and 
curses God and the priest, and calls out that the devils are after 
him and that his bed is on fire: and now, unprepared, without 
sacraments, without sorrow for his sins, without sense, he will die 
like a dog. Every piece of property he owned, the greater part 
the result of his wife’s hard labor, has been mortgaged to supply 
the bottle; and when he is dead what will become of her? Voor, 
sick, and wretched, turned out of house and home, she will starve 
or go on the streets. What will become of the children? Send 
them to the poor-house, or bind them out to strangers. And the 
house and lot? Sell it and pay his debts at the grog-shop. And 
his body? Put it in a pauper’s coffin, and bury it in the Potter's 
Field, for he who dies in delirium tremens cannot lie in conseerated 
ground. And his soul? To the gulf of everlasting woe !—for the 
drunkard shall not possess the kingdom of heaven. With all its 
kindred sins it shall be punished as the Apostle declares: ‘ Idola- 
try, witchcrafts, enmities, contentions, emulations, wraths, quarrels, 
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dissensions, sects, envies, murders, DRUNKENNESS, revelling, and such 
like, of the which I forete ll you, a8 I have already foretold to you ; 
that they who do such things shall not obtain the Kingdom of God.’* 

“Go now, and drink; and call it a friendly glass. Go, howl 
with the wolves. Go, gain a friend, and lose your God. Go now, 
and drink; and say that it is only because of your health, or your 
hard work ; and by it bring on ‘disease and an early death. Go 
now, and call your friends about the innocent baptized baby, or 
around the coffins of your dead; and drink; ay! drink away, but 
with it drink in the priest’s tears, the widow’s and the orphan’s 
curse, and the wrath of your offended God. Go, season and soak 
your bodies with aleohol; and they will burn all the fiercer for it 
in the eternal flames of hell.”—pp. 75-81. 


We not only have found no error against faith in this 
volume, but we really have found only one or two opin- 
ions we might be disposed to controvert; and even those 
are opinions that it is perfectly lawful for a Catholic theolo- 
gian to hold. The authors of these sermons do not follow, 
and they are not obliged to follow, the school of theology 
latterly defended in the pages of this Review ; and indeed, 
Father Hecker, the Superior of the Congregation, as far as 
we can judge from his published volumes, opposes it, and 
agrees with the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, on the very 
point on which we differ from them, that i is, on the state of 
pure nature and natural be atitude. Throughout, the vol- 
ume before us agrees on the question of Original Sin with 
the Society, ‘ather than with the Augustinian School, which 
we profess to follow, and treats the effects of Original 
Sin, in relation to pure nature, as simply negative. We do 
not "make the distinction between integral nature and pure 
nature which they do. We hold that in losing what some 
theologians call indebita, that is , integral nature, our nature 
suffered a positiv e loss, whence "hs as followed a degener: acy 
of the race, in naturalibus as well as in supernaturalibus. 
But the Paulists have as much right to hold their views as 
we have to hold ours; and although we, as a matter of course, 
believe ours the sounder theologic al doctrine, we cannot 
impeach their faith or Catholic ‘ity because they do not ac- 
cept and defend it. The question is one of theology , hot of 
faith, and both opinions are free. 

On page 195, we read: ‘Our regenerate nature has ca- 
pacities and desires which cannot be satistied with a natural 
good. We are destined to share with God in his own bea- 


Gal. v. 20, 21. 
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tific knowledge and beatific love.” This is all very true. 
But are we thence to conclude that our unregenerate nature 
has not capacities and desires that cannot be satisfied with 
any natural, that is, created good? We hold that man’s 
nature is such that even in its unregenerate state it cannot 
be satisfied with any natural good. All natural good is 
tinite, and therefore a created good. The human soul never 
could be satisfied with a finite er created good, with the 
creature, or with any thing short of the infinite, the C reator 
himself. The soul thirsts for an unbounded good, and all 
created things, however much they may please it for a time, 
soon pall upon it, and it turns from them with weariness 
and disgust. Is not this the burden of all philosophy, of all 
preaching, and of allexperience? This is so because its good 
dees not lie in the plane of its nature, in the cosmos, or cre- 
ated universe, and never was and never could be anywhere 
except in God, the supernatural. The fact is well expressed 
in the sermon on the Jmmortality of the Soul, where it is 
made the basis of an argument for Immortality. ‘ 


“So in man there is a certain appetite for immortality, which is 
something other than the ordinary fear of death, since it is found 
also in those who do not fear to die. There is a certain /onging 
ufier supreme felicity, a craving after higher happiness, which no 
success, no prosperity in this world, can ever satisfy. This inward 
voice is not an accidental thing; not found in some, while others 
have it not; not known in one age and forgotten in another; not 
the effect of education taught in civilized life, and unknown to the 
savage; No! it is the deep-sealed conviction, the invariable and 
universal aspiration of mankind.”—pp. 336, 337. 


This strikes us as sound doctrine, and to our understand- 
ing it is incompatible with the theory of the stutus naturw 
pure, or the possibility of natural beatitude, that is, a finite, 
created beatitude. But schools of theology are not infal- 
lible, and while we will not submit to have them imposed 
on us as such, we will not attempt to impose ours as such on 
others. Every theologian should be allowed all the freedom 
the Church herself allows him. No theologian has the right 
to impose his opinion as faith, or to accuse another of hetero- 
doxy because he does not adopt it. Nor are we bound to 
consider an opinion sound in proportion to the number who 
adopt it ; for, as a matter of fact, some eminent theologian 
advances an opinion, and the majority who subsequently 
defend it do so on his authority, without any free, independ- 
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ent, unprejudiced, and thorough investigation of their own. 
They swear per verba magistri, as the Jesuits generally 
cite as authority for their theologic: il opinions a Father of 
their Society, who has never been free to teach what the 
Society did not approve ; and you have in the Society not 
the independe nt opinion of each of its members. Perhaps in 
dissenting from the opinion of a whole religious order we 
may, in fact, be dissenting from the opinion of only one man. 
In saying we dissent from the more common theology of the 
Jesuits on natural beatitude, we make no attack on the socie- 
ty itself, far less on its individual members, whom, generally, 
we hold not only in high esteem, but in profound veneration, 
We doubt not their orthodoxy. We have never read the 
Gesuita Moderno, and are not likely ever to read it. We swear 
no more by Gioberti than we do by Father Liberatore; but we 
will not reject a philosophical or theological opinion that we 
are convinced by our own reason and knowledge is sound, be- 

‘ause it has been defended by Gioberti or any one else ; nor 
Ww will we refuse to give aman credit for what he ‘has he ‘Iped us to 
obtain because he is unpopular, or because his name is under 
a cloud. ‘ Honor to whom honor is due,” is the motto we 
have thus far in life adopted, and we are too old to change 
it now. Wedo not believe any error is harmless, or that 
any opinions are matters of perfect indifference ; but those 
which authority has not formally condemned w e hold our- 
selves free to combat, only w ith reason and argument. We 
combat the doctrine of natural beatitude, not as an error 
against faith, but as in our belief an unsound opinion, giving 
rise to an unsound system of theology. We give our reasons, 
and there we stop, recognizing that those who hold it are as or- 
thodox in matters of faith as we ean be. Those who hold it 
have the right to combat our opinion in the same way, by rea- 
son and argument; not by authority, for authority has never 
pronounced for them or against us; nor by calumny and abuse, 
for calumny and abuse are forbidden by Catholic morals. 
So we hold that even if man had not sinned, the Word 
would have become incarnate ; others hold the contrary. 
Authority has not yet decided betwee nts, and either view 
may be ‘held without impugning one’s orthodoxy. We 
‘annot assert our view as faith, nor can those who differ 
from us assert theirs as faith; but smpeuilig each other's 
orthodoxy, each may defend, with the best reasons he 
can find, his own view. We do not then quarrel with the 
Paulists because they do not follow the theological school 
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we do, nor denounce them as Protestant, heathen, or unortho- 
dox. They are orthodox priests, fervent Christians, and 
noble-minded men, who aré doing an immense service to 
religion and civilization. _As such we honor them, hold 
their reputation dear to every Catholic, and pray God to 
have them in his holy keeping and to prosper them. 


Arr. I1.—TZhe War a Reactionar Y Age nt, Np ech of the 
Hon. M. F. Conway, of Nansas, delivered in the Hous 
of Representatives, January 27, 1863. 8 vo., pp. 15. 


We have read with some surprise and more regret this 
ill-advised speech of the Hon. Mr. Conway, representative 
in Congress from Kansas. We have sever ral times spoken 
of Mr. Conway as one of the most promising members of 
Congress, as a gentleman of rare ability, as one who had in 
him the stuff of a philosophic statesman of the first class ; 
and we have felt a déep personal interest in his future career. 
He had many friends who admired him, and who hoped 
much from him; but this speech proves that we had over- 
rated him, and that he lacks the essential quality of a 
statesman,—that of comprehending his country and shi aping 
his means to his end. Ie has proved himse If too deticient 
in pluck, —too easily discouraged and too ready to despond. 

Mr. Conway proves by this speech that he has all along 
preferred the abolition of Sh: avery to the Union, and the 
separation of the States to union with slaveholders.  Be- 
lieving the war is not likely to end in abolishing Slavery, 
he is for discontinuing it, dish: nding our armies and sutier- 
ing the Confederacy to stand as a foreign public power or 
State. Till reading this speech, we hardly realized how 
wide and deep is the gulf that divides us from the thorough- 
going Abolitionist. We yield to no man in our hatred of 
Slave ry ; but we love our countr vy more than we hate Slavery, 
and desire the Union of these States more than we desire the 
emancipytion of the negro slave. We have accepted the 
Constitution of the United States; and as long as the slave- 
holding States adhered to the Constitution we were pre- 
pared to fulfil, to the full extent of our ability, all the con- 
stitutional cuaranties in favor of Slavery, if such guaranties 
there are. We differed from the mass of the Democratic 
party and the Compromising Republicans, in that we were 
opposed to any amendments of the Constitution giving any 
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additional guaranty in favor of the owners of slave property. 
We would abide by the original bond, but nothing should 
induce us to give the slaveholders a new and stronger bond. 
We preferred, from the outset, civil war to that ; and if they 
obtained it, it should, so far as depended on us, be only at 
the point of the bayonet. If the Constitution was to be al- 
tered, we demanded that it should be altered in favor of 
liberty, not of Slavery; and we have never forgiven our 
white-livered compromising Republican friends, who, during 
the last days.of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, were pre- 
pared to purchase peace at the expense of new guaranties to 
the slaveholders. Their want of firm principle, their want 
of pluck, their good-nature, and their dread of war, have done 
us analin ulable injury ; ruined the Republican party ; : dis- 
graced the country at home and abroad; and cost us untold 
millions of treasure, hundreds of thousands of precious lives, 
immense suffering, and perhaps forever destroyed confi- 
dence in what is called self-government. 

But we never advocated war for the abolition of Slavery ; 
we advocated it only as necessary to maintain the freedom 
and independence of the non-slaveholding States; to pre- 
vent them trom being, through all time to come, controlled, 
politically enslaved, by the interests of capital invested in 
negro slaves ; and to maintain the supremacy of the Federal 
C onstitution and laws. We welcomed the war when it 
came, because we did not wish to be slaves to the South, and 
because we did wish to assert and maintain the rights of le- 
gitimate authority. We took our stand on the Constitution 
as it Was and as it is, and there we stand, and shall stand 
till this war is over. We defend the Constitution against 
traitors, whether North or South, whether on one side or 
another. Slavery has never‘entered into the question, save 
as the occasion of the disputes which brought on the strug- 
gle; and we should at any time have been willing, as we 
should be now were it possible, to restore peace, re-establish 
the Union, and maintain the integrity of the national terri- 
tory without disturbing, in the least, the relation between 
master and slave. We have never defended the war as a 
crusade against Slavery, or wished it to become such a cru- 
sade. We have had no wish to preserve Slavery, but we 
have urged its abolition only as a war measure ; tor we have 
never believed, and do not yet believe, that the F ederal Gov- 
ernment has any right to abolish it save under the rights of 
war, that is, as a belligerent right. 
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Mr. Conway insists that he is not a disunionist, and he 
certainly is not, in every sense of the word. He believes that 
the Administration has failed, in its policy to restore the 
people of the seceded States by force to their former con- 
stitutional relations, and he does not believe the Democrats 
can do it, by any possible measures of conciliation or com- 
wromise. He believes, therefore, that the true policy of the 
Preieed States, the Free States of the North, is to plant them- 
selves on distinct anti-slavery ground, organize the nation 
on the idea of Freedom, cease hostilities, consent to their 
temporary cessation, and wait for the development of the 
national idea to reunite in time the seceded. portions, and 
mould them into integral parts of the one grand, free Ameri- 
‘an nation, destined ultimately to govern the whole Ameri- 
‘van Continent. He believes that the separation can be only 
temporary ; that the gradual operations of the grand Amer- 
ican idea will bring one State after another back, till all gst 
reunited as free States. He knows well what we think 
this theory. We believe a cessation of hostilities now, a 
having resorted to force, would have a directly opposite ef- 
tect. The Contederacy, not the United States, would be 
the great American nation, and the tendency would be to 
gravitate to it, not to the United States. Such cessation of 
hostilities and consent to separation would be regarded as 
an acknowledgment, and would, in fact, be an ac -knowledg- 
ment, of the superiority of the South; and as that superi- 
ority could be attributed only to the slave system, it would 
be a virtual acknowledgment of the superiority of the slave 
system over the free- labor system, as an element of social 
and political strength. Indeed, say what we will, the con- 
viction that such is s the f fact has been rapidly gaining ground, 
even at the North, during the last year. If F reedom is the 
idea of the North, the North evidently has only a feeble 
faith in its idea; and the North-western and Central States 
would, in the case Mr. Conway supposes, be more likely to 
—_ the slave system, than Vi irginia, Kentucky, North 

Carolina, and Tennessee would be to adopt the free-labor 
system. The result of a temporary separation would be 
either a permanent separation, with the Southern Republic 
as the great American State, or the gradual absorption by 
the Southern Republic of the Northern. 

Any one who studies the map of the territory of the Uni- 
ted States, and has some knowledge of the n¢ atural charae- 
ter and resources of the States and Territories claimed by 
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the Confederacy, must admit that a Confederacy embracing 
these States and Territories is fitted to become a far greater, 
richer, and more powerful State than the States and Terri- 
tories that would remain to the Union. The Confederacy 

would embrace two-thirds or three-fourths of the whole ter- 

ritory of the United States ; and in climate, produce tion, min- 
eral wealth, and natural resources, be far superior to the 
territory left to the Federal government. There would re- 
main no States in the Union to compare with Virginia, Mis- 
souri, or Texas,—the last an empire in itself. The superiority 
of the Free States is due to their commerce and manutactures ; 
but in case of separation they would lose the rice, cotton, and 
tobacco of the Southern States, which have hitherto sus- 
tained their foreign exchanges, and, in addition, lose their 
best market for their manufactures. We of the Free States 
could not maintain our present superiority ; we should neces- 
sarily, after a short time, become the poorer, the less populous, 
and the weaker of the two republics. There would then 
be no temptation for any of the Southern States to detach 
themselves from the Confederacy and return to the United 
States. 

It should also be borne in mind, that this war has shaken 
the faith of the Free States in their own system of central- 
ized democracy, for which the Republic: ans have been great- 
er sticklers than the so-called Democrats themselves. Peo- 
ple are every day losing faith in universal suffrage, which 
they see places at the head of affairs only second ‘and third 

‘ate men ; while even the first-rate men of to-day are only 
equal to the second and third rate men of the Revolution. 
People compare the administrative and military ability 
shown by the Confederacy with that exhibited by the Unit- 
ed States, and draw inferences not flattering to our ultra 
democratic theories. Mr. Conway has criticized sev a. 
we fear not unjustly, the Administration. How happens it 
that we have so weak and incompetent an Administration / 
Universal suffrage gave it ; and it is idle to say that it is not 
an inevitable effect of our political and social system, which 
favors only a low mediocrity, and discountenances every 
man who rises far above the common level. We have no 
men in the country now to compare with the great men of the 
Revolutionary Epoch, and, if we had, they would stand no 
chance of being placed at the head of affairs. Men of the 
first order of ability, unless in the business world, have not 
been in demand, could obtain no recognition, and could tind 
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no place in our political system. The nearer a man is to 
the level of the mass of the people the more popular he is, 
and the better his chances of being elected to Congress, or 
even to the Presidency. To say that this is simply acci- 
dental, that it is not a natural and necessary consequence of 
the democratic system, is to show ourselves ignorant of the 
relation of cause and effect. 

In point of fact, no Democracy has ever produced any 
really great men, or, if it has produced them, it has never 
placed ‘them at the head of public affairs. The great men 
who have lived under a Democracy have been produced 
under the system that prevailed before its adoption. The 
generation that introduces and establishes Democracy is not 
formed under Democracy nor by Democracy. The genera- 
tion immediately succeeding that generation is formed un- 
der the old system still more than under the new. The 
next, or third generation, is formed more by the new, and 
the fourth is almost entirely the creation of the democratic 
system. The first generation may have great men, men who 
‘van administer gov vernment Ww isely and ettic ‘iently ; and these 
are the men whom the generation, with its old-world notions 
and habits, will elect to oftice, and to whom the nation will 
contide its interests. The second generation may have great 
men, though not equal to the tirst ; and these it will respect 
and ‘advance, though not to the highest posts. Your Web- 
sters, your 6 alhouns, your C lays” and Bentons, can never 
sit in the Presidential Chair. They are forced to give way 
to your Jacksons, Van Burens, Harrisons, Tylers, P olks, 
Taylors, Fillmores, and Pierces, to be followed 1 . the fourth 
generation by your Buchanans and Lincolns. But then comes 
a collapse of the system, and we find in history no demo- 
cratic State worth naming that survives unchanged the 
fourth generation. Athens subsisted the longest, and Ath- 
ens subsisted as a Democracy only 104 years, even with 
the slave system of labor for its basis. These considerations 
are already having their effect on the thinking portion of the 
American people; and neither among the people nor in the 
army, regular or volunteer, is there that full confidence in 
the democratic system that there was even one year ago. 
It is now apparent that we cannot organize, discipline, 
command, and manage the Army and Navy on democratic 
principles ; and men are beginning to ask if we can even dis- 
cipline, govern, and manage the State on democratic prin- 
ciples any better. The question, once raised, will not dowr 
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at the bidding of demagogues. The superiority, in certain 
respec ts, of the South, is owing to its retaining more of the 
aristocratic element than is retained at the North, or, rather, 
more of that aristocracy which is based on position and com- 
mand; while the North, with the exception of a few old fam- 
ilies, living for the most part within themselves, has only an 
aristocracy based on business, or capital amassed by success- 
ful business operations,—a moneyed aristocracy, the lowest 
and meanest of all the aristocracies that can be named. If 
Mr. Conway assumes that the American idea represented 
by the Free States is the democratic idea, we think he has 
no reason to believe in its ultimate triumph. If that idea, 
with a million of armed men to back it, is not strong enough 
to conquer the Seceded States now, we must believe it will 
be still more unable to do it after temporary separation, and 
without any armed force at all. 

We avree with Mr. Conway in regarding the hope of a 
restoration by way of conciliation, apparently entertained 
by some Democratic leaders, as delusive ; and though we are 
willing to abide by the Constitution as it is, we ¢ are utterly op- 
posed to conceding to the slaveholders any new constitution- 

al guaranties. W ith our consent, such guaranties they shall 
never have, unless they obtain them by foree of arms. If 
the people concede them, we are but one man, and of course 
must submit, because we cannot help ourselves, and be- 
cause we never knowingly fight against the inevitable. 
Having no faith in a reunion to be effected by the gradual 
development of the idea ot Freedom, after the cessation 4 
hostilities by the United States and a temporary sepa 
tion, and not choosing to belong to the weaker and er etal 
American nation, we see no alternative but to fight out the 
quarrel till one side or the other gives in. There is no 
other course left. The appeal has on both sides been made 
to arms, and arms must decide it. To propose now a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and the recognition of the Confederacy as 
a public power, is little less than madness ; and such a propo- 
sition marks as little statesmanship as true patriotism. The 
man who makes it, whatever his motives, deserves either 
to be sent to a lunatic asylum, or to be branded as a pub- 
licenemy. This isno time for such propositions. We own 
that we have a strong sympathy with men who, in this ma- 
terial age, believe in ideas; but we cannot sympathize with 
men who have what are ‘called *“tixed ideas.” This is a 
practical, work-day world, after all, in which both ideas 
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and hands are alike necessary. Without ideas we work 
without rule, from no principle, to no end; without hands we 
work not at all. To told our hands and sit quietly down, ex- 
pecting ideas to develop and realize themselves in practical 
life, is to mistake the whole order of Divine Providence, and 
the law of all progress, which i imposes upon man the duty 
of co-operating with the Creator, or of being concreative with 
him. Freedom is never forced upon a people ; it is always a 
good that must be won and preserved by the nation’s wisdom, 
vigilance, morality, and heroism, You can never give tree- 
dom to slaves, for, though declared free by proclam: ition or 
by law, they will remain ‘slaves till the slavery is eradicated 
from their habits and their souls, as we see by the marked 
difference there always is between freemen and freedmen, 
libert et liberti. It is,again, not the free government that 
inakes the free people, but the free people that make the 
free government. We have, and have had from the first, a 
free government ; but we are not, and never have been, in the 
higher and nobler sense, a free people. At the South the 
great body of the laboring class have been bondmen; and at 
the North we have been the slaves of Mammon or the 
tools of demagogues,—the slaves of our interests or of 
public opinion. We have never dared assert our true in- 
dependence and dignity as men. Your Northern  politi- 
cians, traders, manufacturers, bankers, and brokers have 
never ventured, with here and there an individual excep- 
tion, to assert their equality with the men of the South. 
We have tacitly conceded the superiority of slaveholders, 
and shown ourselves mean-spirited, cowards, and dastards be- 
fore them,—content to lick the dust from their feet if we 
could only make money by the operation, or secure their 
trade or their votes. What wonder, then, that they treat 
us with haughty contempt, and spurn a union with us / 
Had we of the North been freemen—had we placed manhood 
above trade and dicker—had we proved ourselves strong, 
lhigh-souled men, there would have been no secession, no 
rebellion, no civil war; and the men of the South, rather 
than lose the honor and advantage of the union with us, 
would themselves have taken measures for the gradual ex- 
tinction of negro slavery ;--they would have loved the Union 
as much as we. 

There are men,—good men in their way, philanthropic 
men, disintere-ted men, too—who can never understand that 
nothing in this world stands alone, and that it is often im- 
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possible to abolish one real evil without producing another 
and perhaps a greater evil. You cannot reason with these 
people. The evil, say they, is a wrong, is a sin, and every 
sin should be broken ‘off at once, instantly, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or delay. Slavery we hold to be an evil, 
a great moral, political, and social wrong, but not necessa- 
rily a sin in every individual slaveholder. When it  be- 
comes interwoven with the whole social state, extending its 
ramifications through the whole of society, and affecting all 
social and domestic arrangements, we ¢: innot abolish it at 
once without producing a social revolution, involving, at 
least for a time, far greater evils than Slavery itself. But 
this is nothing to these people. Slavery is a sin, and no sin 
is to be tolerated or connived at for a moment. You have 
nothing to do with consequences. Let justice be done, 
though the heavens fall. So, fixing their eyes on a single 
isolated matter, refusing to consider it in its various rela- 
tions as a complex whole, our philanthropists are prepared 
to seek the abolition of Slavery at any cost,—at the destruc- 
tion of our whole political and social frame-work. How 
few of these people of “ fixed ideas” can be made to under- 
stand that philanthropy, not directed by practical wisdom, 
is sure to tr: ample down more good by the w ay than it could 
secure were it to gain its end! Mr. Conw: ay, rather than 
have the Union re-established without the complete : aboli- 
tion of Slavery, would consent to a separation, and recog- 
nize the Confederate States as a public power. We hope 
the Vew York Tribune does not agree with him. If any- 
body has ever suspected us of preferring the abolition of 
Slav ery to the preservation of the integrity of the national 
territory, he cannot have understood or even read us. We 
repeat, we hate Slavery, but we love the Union more, 

Ve have demanded, in the strongest terms we could use, 
the emancipation of the slav es, both on the ground of mili- 
tary necessity and security for the future ; but r we have never 
demanded a violation of the Constitution as it is, or asked 
for any change in it prohibiting Slavery in any of the States 
inthe Union. Asa belligerent right, or as one of the rights 
of war, the Government has, if it believes it necessary for its 
inilitary operations or future security, a right to emanc ips ate 
all the slaves in the territory of the United States. Believing 
it to be necessary for these ends, we have urged, with all the 
earnestness of our nature, the Government to enact full and 
complete emancipation. But had there been no civil war, 
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had there been no rebellion, we should never have advoca- 
ted emancipation by any action of the Federal Government, 
executive or legislative ; for we do not believe that in time 
of peace, when the Government is confined to the peace 

powers of the Constitution, it has any right to interfere be- 
tween the master and the slave, in any State in the Union. 
And we think it more important to liberty and humanity 
that the Government should keep within its constitutional 
powers than that negro-slavery should be abolished, however 
opposed to it we may be on moral or religious grounds. 
This is, and all along has been, our position on the Slavery 
question, whether it be a tenable position or not. 

Mr. Conway objects to the policy of the Government in 
dealing with the rebellion, that it seeks, if possible, to re- 
store the States to their old constitutional relations without 
interfering with the institution of Slavery. We object to 
that policy not because we want the war to be made an 
abolition war,—not because we will consent to no union with 
slav eholders,—but because we believe the policy impractica- 
ble, and doomed to a signal failure. Mr. Conway blames 
the Government for having steadily refused to prosecute the 
war as a war against slav cholders. In this we cannot agree 
with him. Slaveholding is no offence against the United 
States. It is no violation of the Constitution, and is neither 
treason nor rebellion. What right, then, has the Adminis- 
tration to make the war a war against slaveholders, as such ¢ 
He blames the Administration for not planting itself on the 
idea of the Free States, and making war on the idea of the 
Slaveholding States. But the Constitution recognizes both 
ideas; and as long as each section is loyal, and faithful to the 
Constitution as it is, each idea, within its boundary, must 
be respected by the Federal Government as constitutional. 
The Government has no constitutional right to make war 
tor the one idea any more than for the other. Mr. Conw ay, 
whether he means it or not, is objecting not to the Admin- 
istration, but to constitutional government itself. Wedeny, 
absolutely, the right of the Government to prosecute the 
war against slay cholders as sue h, or to make it a war for 
the ‘abolition of Slav ery, or the establishment of the free- 
labor system. It has the right to make war against trai- 
tors and rebels, for the preservation of the integrity of the 
national territory, and the maintenance of the Constitution 
and laws; but for no other end. If, in the prosecution of 
the war for this end, it finds it necessary to abolish Slavery, 
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it has the right and is bound todo so. This is all the right 
it has over Slavery in the States; and what we blame the 
Administration for is, that it has been too slow in perceiving 
that the constitutional relations of the seceded States could 
not be restored without depriving them of their slaves, and 
making the whole territory of the United States free soil, 
so that the moment a slave touches it he is free, or no 
longer a bondman, though he may not have the political 
rights and franchises of one of the political or sovereign 
people of the Union, State or Federal. The error of the 
Administration has not been, on this point, one of principle, 
but one of practical wisdom. It has failed, as nearly all 
the people in the Free States failed in the outset, to com- 
prehend the magnitude of the struggle that was opened at 
Sumter. It underrated both the determination and the re- 
sources of the seceding States, more especially their deter- 
mination. It was exceedingly slow to admit that the mat- 
ter was any thing more than an ordinary political quarrel, 
and believed, down to a ve ry late day, that by holding the 
rebel armies in check, and acting m: ainly on the defensive, 
a political change might be effec ‘ted, in the bosom of those 
States themselves, that would bring them back of their own 
accord into the Union. Most likely it was confirmed in 
this by Union men in the seceded, and especially in the 
border Slave States. Hence the singular care taken not 
to wound the sensibilities of Union men in the Slave States, 
and not to irritate even the traitors in arms against it. In 
this fact, perhaps, should be sought the reason of the singu- 
lar expressions used and strange assurances given by the 
Secretary of State, in his correspondence with our ministers 
abroad, and with the diplomatic representatives of foreign 
governments,-—expressions and assurances, as events have 
turned out, of a most unfortunate character. We do not 
doubt that the Administration honestly believed, in the be- 
ginning, that the insurgents were a mere faction ; that they 
could be put down without any serious fighting ; and that 
the Union would be speedily restored, mainly by ‘the tr iumph 
of the Union party in the seceding States. But that all this 
was a sad mistake we now know; and, for ourselves, we 
believed from the first. The Administration was deceived, 
and deceived the country. 

We are confident that, if the Administration had taken a 
different view,—had placed no reliance on political changes 
to be effected by Union men in the seceded States, aban- 
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doned all hopes of conciliation, all dependence on the effect 
of lenient treatment, and understood that the rebellion was 
to be suppressed only by a stern, relentless, vigorous, aggres- 
sive war,—the rebellion would have been suppressed, and 
peace and union restored long before this. Even to this 
day, the Administration, to some extent, clings to its early 
convictions, and refuses to be enlightened by experience. 
It even now wages war only half in earnest, and only 
reluctantly consents, and, after all, only half consents, 
to the measures necessary to preserve the discipline 
and efficiency of the army, and to secure the suec- 
cess of an aggressive war, as all war of the government 
against rebels must be. It still appears to flatter itself 
that it can suppress the rebellion without conquering the 
seceded States and reducing them to Territorial govern- 
ments, not in, but subject to, the Union, It still per- 
sists in treating them, against all law and all fact, as still in 
the Union, and under the protection of its Constitution. 
This is, in our judgment, the chief reason why the war has 
been prosecuted so feebly,—why it makes such slow progress, 
and gives us no adequate return forthe blood and treasure we 
have expended. Had we acted on the aggressive tirmly, vig- 
orously, persevetingly from the first, the revolt would have 
been suppressed before the so-called Confederacy had had 
time to develop its resources, and to call out and organize 
its forces for an obstinate defence. 

Mr. Conway complains of Mr. Lincoln that he is not the 
man for his place. We do not ourselves believe that he is 
such a man as is needed at the head of affairs in the present 
crisis ; yet we should be careful not to do him injustice, or 
to underrate his ability or his patriotic intentions. We are 
not satistied with his Administration. In our judgment he 
either adopts wrong measures, or right measures at a wrong 
time, or in a wrong manner. He certainly is not a 
great man, in the sense in which John Adams, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the Duke of Wellington, or even Andrew Jack- 
son was a great man; neither is he the weak or imbecile 
man he is sometimes represented. He is not what we call an 
herote man,—not a man who can magnetize every one 
who approaches him, breathe into him a new soul, and fire 
him with a preternatural resolution and courage; but he is 
not wanting in natural ability or even dignity of thought. 
He has a logical mind, sees clearly what he does see, and ex- 
presses himself, especially in conversation, with propriety, 
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perspicuity, and strength. All those stories we hear about 
his coarseness and vulgarity may be taken as so many sto- 
ries, not remarkably creditable to the inventor. His con- 
ver sation, so far as we have had an opportunity of listening 
to it, is grave, earnest, intelligent, gentlemanly , and not un- 
worthy of his high position. Undoubtedly he is not a man 
of polished education, nor of extensive historical and philo- 
sophical reading ; but he is a man who has good powers 
of observation, who reflects much, and seeks carefully to 
inform himself on every subject on which he is required to 
act. He is by no means, as men go, an inferior man ; and 
in ordinary times, when the chief business of a President is 
to keep his party together, manage political factions, and 
prepare for the election of a successor, he would be far from 
standing at the foot of the list of Presidents. He unwisely, 
we think, filled his cabinet with men who had been aspi- 
rants to the Presidency, for he could expect among them no 
personal friend ; but we cannot name among them one who 
we honestly believe is his superior, or who would have 
made a better-President. 

The faults we note in the President originate, for the 
most part, in his good qualities as a man and a private citi- 
zen. Ie is too afraid of doing w rong, of coftmitting a blun- 
der, and is too slow and too deliberate in making up his mind, 
He is too anxious, spends too much time in sifting evi- 
dence, in weighing arguments pro and con, in comparing 
and cone siliating contlic ‘ting opinions, and thus gives oppor- 
tunity for the very organization of parties hostile to his Ad- 
ministration which he studies so hard to prevent. He 
lacks confidence in his own common sense, in his own intui- 
tive judgments, or, as we would say, in his first impressions, 
his spontaneous thoughts, his own instincts. Hence he 
lacks promptness, fails to seize time by the forelock, and 
suffers the golden ew toescape him. He is so long 
in deciding with what hammer he will strike, where he 
will strike, or whether he will strike at all, that the iron 
cools before his blow falls. The criticism of over-caution 
which he pronounced on McClellan, as a General, is equally 
applicable to himself, as President. Hence his measures 
are seldom well timed, and fail because out of season. His 
Emancipation Proclamation, if issued a year and a_ half 
sooner, would have encountered very little opposition, and 
would have had a decisive effect as a military measure ; but, 
issued when it was, after the Democratic party had effected 
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its reorganization, was counting on again getting possession 
of the Government, and had assumed the attitude of hos- 
tility to his Administration, it has had little effect in 
strengthening his Administration or in weakening the power 

of the rebels. His tenderness of heart, his constitutional 
unwillingness to inflict pain or practise severity, so com- 
mendable in the private citizen, and so well fitted to attach 
us to him as a man, has been misplaced in the ruler, and has 
led to the adoption of a lenient policy favorable only to the 
rebellion. It has, in reality, defeated itself, and occasioned 
vastly more suffering and infinitely greater cruelty than it 
sought to prevent. The most humane w ay of conducting a 
war is, while it lasts, to inflict the greatest damage possible 
on the enemy allowed by the laws and usages of civilized 
nations. The President has shrunk from the necessary se- 

verity. Our lines have been constantly infested with rebel 
spies, but he has not permitted them, when detected, to be 
executed as spies. They have either been dismissed, or sent 
to the Old Capitol Prison, and, after a few days’ or few 
weeks’ detention, been released on taking the oath of alle- 
giance, which, as a matter of course, they had no intention 
of keeping. The army has been greatly weakened, re- 
duced, say two-fifths, by stragglers and deserters ; but, un- 
less in cases of open desertion to the enemy, no severer pun- 
ishment appears to have been inflicted than an occasional 
dismissal from the service,—the very thing desired. Strag- 
glers and deserters should be shot, and a few instances of 
prompt execution would put an end to straggling and de- 
sertion, and save both the honor and efficiency of the army. 
A ruler must consult the public good, not his private 
feelings. 

As Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy, it is the 
President’s duty to see that strict discipline is maintained 
in both, and he should dismiss instant y from the service 
every officer, no matter of what rank or grade, that through 
neglect, disaffection, or incompetency , fails to establish and 
preserve proper discipline in his command, An army with- 
out discipline is a mob, not an army, and officers who do 
not, cannot, or will not enforce it are not fit to command, 
and should, whatever their popularity as citizens, or their 
influence as politicians, at least be mustered out of service, 
and be in no case permitted to re-enter it. The restoration of 
Colonel Ford, after his dismissal,—a restoration due solely 
to private friendship,—was an insult to every loyal and com- 
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petent officer in the army. Officers, again, of high rank, if 
judged not fit to have an active command, should either be 
dismissed the service or placed on the retired list. They 
should not be permitted to interfere with the regular pro- 
motion of faithful, competent, and meritorious officers. - 
Generals Fremont and McClellan, the two senior major- 
generals of the army, should be brought before a court- 
martial or a court of inquiry and dismissed, if found un- 
worthy, retired, or given an active command. There is one 
general of whom we must speak,—highly esteemed in the 
regular army, a noble officer, and as loval a man as there 
is in the country, unless we are greatly mistaken,—who was 
the first to organize the militia of the District of Columbia 
for the defence of the capital, and against whom, as far as we 
know, no official charge has ever been preferred,—we mean 
General Stone, who was suddenly deprived of his command, 
arrested, and sent to Fort Lafayette, and who, though re- 
leased from prison, remains still unemployed. There are 
many of us who believe General Stone was sacrificed to 
cover up,on the one side, the military incompetency of the la- 
mented Colonel Baker, and, on the other, to shield the blun- 
der, if nothing worse, of General McClellan. It is but simple 
justice to General Stone that he should have the benefit of 
a court of inquiry, if there really are any doubts as to his 
character as an officer, and, if there are not, that he should be 
given a command. We would have him made a major- 
general, his commission to date from the day of his incar- 
ceration in Fort Lafayette, and given a high command in 
the Army of the Potomac. lis presence in that army with 
a high command would obliterate all memory of McClellan, 

and be equivalent to the addition of fifty thousand men to 
the service. The civil ‘authority is superior, of course, to 
the military, but the Administration cannot aftord to vio- 
late the army’s sense of justice. The restoration of Generé al 
Stone, unless charges against him requiring his dismissal 
from service are sust: ained, would go far to satisfy the army 

that the Administration means to be just, and to treat mili- 
tary men according to their professional, not simply accord- 
ing to their politic: ‘al merits. 

“We may add, while on this subject, that the dismissal ot 
Fitz John Porter from the service is not what has created 
dissatisfaction in the army, but his dismissal on the charge 
of cowardice, which was one of the charges found against him 
by the court. Noman who fought under him in the battles 
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before Richmond will for a moment believe Fitz John Porter 
a coward. lHe,as farasthe facts are known to us, deserved 
to be dismissed from the army, but not on the charge of cow- 
ardice. There is not, if we may believe the testimony that 
has reached us, a man of superior personal bravery in the 
army. The charge of cowardice against him strikes us as 
being as absurd as the charge of drunkenness or treason 
against General MeDowell, or as would be the assertion that 
Judge Holt is a great man, infallible and impeceable. Men 
who are disloyal or not actively loyal should have no com- 
mand in the army; but in attempting to correct the error 
committed in the beginning, of contiding several of the more 
important commands to men who have, to say the least, no 
heart in the Union cause, we must not run to the other ex- 
treme, of holding no man to be loyal who differs in opinion 
with the President on the Em: mcipation Policy, or who is 
not personally in favor of inc sorporating negro regiments in- 
to the army. The question is, Is the man heartily i in favor 
of putting down the rebellion, and saving the integrity of 
the national territory; and will he, as an officer in the 
army, obey orders? If so, he is, in our judgment, loyal, 
and the only question to be settled in giving him a com- 
mand, is simply the question as to his personal qualitice itions 
for it. 

We must be allowed to give it as our opinion, that the 
President has too much neglec ted official forms and usages, 
and that he underrates their importance. The London 
Times, during the Crimean war, got up a silly cry against 
“red tape,” which has been echoed and re-echoed by our 
own press till the public mind, with us, has become com- 
pletely vitiated on the subject, and any official forms and 
usages in the transaction of business is ‘looked upon as offi- 
cial imbec ility or old-fogyism. Coupled with this has been 
another cry from the same source, and equally silly, about 
“the right man in the right place.” This has been dinned 
in the ears of the public till the public has lost confidence 
in almost everybody, and come to look upon almost every 
one in place as the wrong man in the wrong place. All this 
is as mischievous as it is silly. It overlooks the fact that 
honor, the sense of justice, or the feelings of men called upon 
to discharge public duties, are not to be treated as of no ae- 
count. It forgets that men are living organisms, not mere 
bricks or stone, to be put in the place the mason thinks they 
fit. You can never have in your army men fit to command 
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it unless you deal fairly and honorably with them, and con- 
sult their own sense of honor and justice. Who supposes 
that Captain George B. McClellan, who had left the army 
years ago, and Lieutenant H. W. Halleck, who had seen 
hi uwdly any service at all, both of whom had ceased to be 
military men, and made themselves civilians, were better 
fitted to hold the highest commands than any that remained 
in the army ? Everybody knows they were not. There 
are large nambers of ‘officers in the army who have never 
left it, and who, their senior s, and superiors in rank, were and 
are their superiors as men, in military science, military ex- 
perience, and professional capacity. Yet these men are 
passed over, and a captain and a lieutenant, little more than 
boys when they resigned their commissions, are placed over 
their heads, and rewarded at once with the highest military 
honors. Of the four major-generals of the regular army, 

three have been taken from civil life. To add to the in- 
justice, Congress has authorized the President, at his dis- 
cretion, to give the highest commands without reference to 
seniority or grade. He may, if he sees proper, ake a new- 
made brigadie r of volunteers General-in-chief ot the whole 
army. No army ever was or ever will be patriotic enough 
not to feel hurt at such violations of the ordinary rules and 
usages of the service,—violations which make promotions de- 
pend on favoritisin or political influence, not on military 
merit. 

We must be permitted also to add, that military opera- 
tions should not only be conducted on military prine iples, 
but by military men, who must be held responsible tor 
them, and have the honor of their success, if successful. 
The civil authority is supreme, and its orders must be 
obeyed, but the military execution of them is the business 
of military men. The President is undoubtedly Command- 
er-in-chiet of the Army and Navy, but, if we may use the 
term, the civil, not the milit: ary and naval commander. His 
orders should go through the War Department to the Gen- 
eral-in-chief for the army, and for the navy through the 
Naval De partme nt to the naval commanders. Direct or- 
ders trom the President to commanders in the field, or di- 
rect reports to or correspondence with the President by in- 
terior officers, should be regarded as a breach of dise ipline. 
The evil of not observing this rule was seen in the case of 
General McClellan, who neglected his superior and com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant-General Scott, and, at a later 
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day, General Halieck, and communicated directly with the 
War Department or the President. The outside orders 
given by the President, orders not communicated in ofticial 
form, render it impossible to say whether he or General 
McClellan is responsible for the failure of the Peninsular 
campaign,—whether he or General Burnside is responsible 
for the failure before Fredericsburgh. The President, by 
his neglect of proper official forms, has perhaps screened 
generais from a responsibility they have really incurred, 
and caused them, in other cases, to bear a responsibility 
which in reality attaches to himself. We think the Presi- 
dent has in some measure misconstrued his powers as Com- 
mander-in-chief, and by his too ready interference, as if he 
were the acting General-in-chief, has embarrassed rather 
than aided milita ary operations, Iis interference outside of 
regular forms, we presume, has sprung from his over-anxiety 
for military success. But it is better to pay more ig t to 
red tape. Military men have their own way of doing 
things, and if not permitted to do them in their own w ay, 
they are very likely not to do them at all. 

3ut whatever defects may be found in the President, or 
faults i in his Administration, it will never do to forget that 
he is the President of the United States, the legitim: ate execu- 
tive authority of the nation, and as such is to be respected 
and sustained by every American citizen, whatever che po- 
litical party to which he is attached. In a war for the Con- 
stitution and Laws against rebels, it will not do to harbor 
a single rebellious or revolutionary thought, or to imagine 
that we can save the nation by overthrowing or suffering 
to be overthrown the legal Administration. We are not 
bound to approve every measure of the Administration, or 
to believe that it has administered the government in all re- 
spects wisely and well; but during its term of office we 
‘vannot practically separate it from the government, and 
pretend to support the government while opposing the Ad- 
ministration, Practically, during its official term, the Ad- 
ministration is the Government, and to labor to embarrass 
it, or to thwart it in its efforts to conduct the war to a sue- 
cessful issue, is to labor to defeat the Government, and 
therefore the country itself. Many forget this, and suppose 
that we can adopt the usual tactics of party opposition with- 
out danger to the country, or doing any thing that should 
justly subject us to a suspicion of disloyalty. Men may 
honestly ditfer as to the propriety of this or that particular 
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measure of the Administration, but they can offer it, in a 
crisis like the present, no systematic or organized opposi- 
tion, without being false to ‘the Government and disloyal to 
the nation. The Powells, the Vallandighams, the V orheeses, 
the Woods, and their associates, are really as disloyal as 
Jefferson Davis, Alexander H. Stephens, Robert L. Toombs, 
or Stephen Mallory, and, whether intending it or not, are 
simply giving aid and comfort to the enemies of the United 
States. There can be, in times like these, only two parties 
in the country : the party of the Government, of the Union,— 
the party resolved on suppressing the rebellion and saving 
the integrity of the national territory, let it cost what it 
may —and the party of disunion, of rebellion, more or less 
active ‘ly sympathizing with the rebels in arms to overthrow 
the Government and. destroy the national unity and exist- 
ence, There are and can be, in a contest like the present, 
no neutrals. Those who are not for the Government, and 
sustaining the Administration in ‘its efforts to save the na- 
tional lite, are aya¢nst it,—are in reality traitors and ene- 
mies, and under a more rigid Administration would be 
treated as such. No pretence e of love for the Constitution, 
of fidelity to its provisions, or of maintaining constitutional 
ro arty, “the Union as it was, and the Constitution as it is,’ 
van alter or disguise the fact that the opponents of the Gev- 
ernment are traitors. Never yet did traitors seek to over- 
throw a government but under a fair pretence, and with a 
laudable battle-c ry. The devil usually disguises himself as 
an angel of a The men who clamor for “the Union as 
it was and the Constitution as it is,” betray constantly the 
cloven-toot, for they seek by it to make up a false issue and 
to deceive. Just as if we who sustain the Government were 
opposed to the Union as it was or the Constitution as it 
is, and were not doing all in our power to maintain both 
unchanged, in their integrity and full authority ! 

We pretend to no exalted admiration of the men to whom 
has been intrusted the administration of the Government, 
and we have been from time to time wnsparing in our criti- 
cisms on the Administration. We own that we wish we 
had a man of a different stamp for President ; we own that 
we lack confidence in the Secretary of State, have no great 
faith in the financial policy of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the activity of the Secretary of the Navy, or even in the 
compre shensiveness and inflexibility of the See retary of War; 
and we should not object to seeing the whole personnel of the 
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Administration changed, if done legally ; but, excepting 
always the Secretary ‘of State, we know not where better 
men are to be found to put in their places. We know not 
that we could, if the matter were left to us, make up 
a cabinet with which we should be better satistied, or 
that would do better for the nation. The Administra- 
tion as it is represents very fairly the talent, wisdom, 
energy, and administrative capacity of the country. The 
fact is we have no great men, or, if we have them, they are 
unknown. Except in the business world—except in capacity 
for driving good bargains, obtaining advantageous ¢ ontracts, 
defrauding ‘the Government, and spec vulating on the ealami- 
ties of the Republic —we have in the country only medioe- 
rity; we have no great statesmen. There is not a com- 
manding intellect in the country, such as is needed in the 
pons crisis. The demand may create a supply, but it 
1as not yet done so, and, honestly, we do not know where 
to find, upon the whole, a better Administration than we 
have got. We must do the best we can with it. Democ- 
racy demands, but, as we have said, never produces great 
men. It gives us a certain low ave "age, but permits no 
one to rise far above the common level. Revolutions eall 
forth in the revolutionary party more or less of talent, give 
opportunity for genius to develop itself, and the man who 
is the real leader to rise to the head of affairs; but they give 
no such opportunity to the side of those who sustain the 
legitimate authority, and are Warring against the revolu- 
tion: wy party, because all must work in “and under the es- 
tablished order and obe *y the law as it is. If we will have 
Democracy, we must take it with its disadvantages as well 
as with its advantages, The Administration is what De- 
mocracy has given us, and it gave us the best it had to 
give, or at les ist the best that we can obtain from it. 
Moreover, we do not sympathize with those who doubt 
the possibility of saving the national life under our present 
Administration. National affairs look by no means so 
gloomy as some pretend, or as they did some months ago. 
The Administration has at length become thoroughly im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the contest in which the 
nation is engaged; is no longer disposed to treat it as a 
mere bagatelle ; and i is fully convinced that a settlement can 
be obtained only by the utter destruction of the inilitary 
power of the so-called Confederate States. This is much, 
and augurs well for the future. The Administration has 
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now not only a policy, but a war policy. The army, 
whatever may be said about its demoralization, is better or- 
ganized and more efficient than it has ever hitherto been. 
General Grant ought to take Vicksburg and open the Mis- 
sissippi before we issue from the press; General Banks, 
with the armies of Missouri and the frontier, ought to re- 
cover, in a few weeks, the States and Territories west of the 
Mississippi river, and thus cut off a large portion of the 
supplies of the rebels. The Administration is not likely to 
relieve General Rosecrans of his command ; and if it sup- 
ports him he will take care of Middle and East Tennessee, 
and sever Virginia and North Carolina from the Southwest. 
The Army of the Potomae will yet give a good account of 
itself, unless prevented by the Administration or the 
General-in-chief. Of one thing we may be certain—that 
General Hooker will have no Hookers, Franklins, or Fitz 
John Porters under him, and, if he fails, will not be able to 
charge his failure to the op position or lack of hearty co- 
operation of the commanders ef corps @armée or of grand 
divisions. Ie most likely will not be treated as General 
Burnside was. The Conscription Bill, now become a law, 
will give Government ample military force, and enable it to 
organize and dispose of it in a more efficient manner than 
heretofore. There is no good reason at this time—March 
1—why, as soon as the troops can move, the Government 
should not obtain, if it wishes it, brilliant and decided mili- 
tary success; and we prestme it does wish it, for by this 
time even the Secretary of State must be satistied that the 
sword—not the pen—must settle the controversy. 

There are now fewer disturbing questions than there 
were. The prince ipal i is that of arming the negroes, and in- 
corporating them into the army on an equal footing with 
white regiments. Weare not in favor of it, because we wish 
the army to be, and to be regarded as, citizens, and negro 
troops will be regarded as mercenaries. All attempts to 
place the negro on a footing of perfect equality, in either 
the State or the army, will prove abortive. Let the negro 
be free ; let him be recognized as a man, with all the natural 

rights of man; that is “his due, is just and politic ; but do 
not attempt to raise him to equality with the white race in 
civil, political, or military society. The negro isa man, but 
he is inferior to the white man, and cannot form one society 
with him without violence to more than one social instinet. 
You may be as indignant as you please at the assertion, but 
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such is the fact. In no part of the Union does he or can 
he form an integral element of American society. The 
very general opposition ta emancipation which we en- 
counter in the non-slaveholding States springs from no 
love of Slavery, but from opposition to negro equality. If 
the negroes, say they, are emancipated, they become free 
men, and all free men must have equal civil and political 
rights, unless we choose to abandon our Democracy. But 
we, for ourselves personally, are no believers in or advo- 
cates for Democracy. The * Log Cabin” and * Hard Cider’ 
Campaign of 1840 cured us forever of all the democratic 
tendencies we everhad. We believe men may be free men, 
and yet not be equal in civil or political society ; and while 
contending that negroes should be free, that is, not bond- 
men, we hold them to be a sort of minors, and would not 
invest them with political equality, or make them, any 
more than we would women and children, a part of the po- 
litical or governing people. The fact that in European na- 
tions less distinction is made between black and white than 
here does not move us, for there society is differently 
constituted ; the negroes are few, and there is no danger of 
their claiming political equality, or being admitted to an 
equality of political rights. The European political order 
favors nothing of the sort. . 

Yet we are in favor of employing negroes in the military 
service of the country. We would use them as teamsters, 
laborers, servants—even organize them into corps for bring. 
ing up ammunition for the artillery, or for other similar 
service. We donot object even to arming them, or employ- 
ing them as soldiers to man our fortifications, or even as ir- 
regular troops. But we do object to making them soldiers, and 
placing them on a footing of equality with white soldiers, 
whether regulars or volunteers. The badge of inferiority 
attaches to the negro race wherever he is, “and we deem it 
unwise and unjust to compel our white soldiers to treat them 
as equals. Theory is a very good thing, but fact is better ; 
and in our practical dealings with men we must take facts 
as they are, not as we think ‘they ought tobe. We hope the 
negro will*be benefited by the war ; “that before it ends he 
will gain his freedom ; but the war is not waged for the pur- 
pose of emanc ipating him, nor for his especial interest. 
Even if emancipated, life is not to be for him all one holiday, 
nor is he to enjoy the advantages of freedom without e¢ urning 
them. He is not to become free to govern, but must still 
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continue to be governed, and experience will prove that he 
will need to be governed by a strong hand, according to a 
stringent rule. There must be for him, as well as for others, 
a rigid system of police. If he will not work of his own 
accord, he must be forced to work. Society cannot be re- 
quired to support him in idleness. Give him a fair oppor- 
tunity to develop whatever of manhood there is in him, and 
when he proves his ability to be equal in civil society to 
white men, it will be time enough to recognize his civil and 
political equality. Make of negroes soldiers if you will, let 
them fight the battles of their own freedom, but do not plac e 
them on the same footing with white regiments, or compel 
the white regiments to treat them as equ: als and as coinrades. 
We believe the negroes, with white officers, will make good 
soldiers for many kinds of service, and we care not how 
many black regiments may be organized, armed, equipped, 
and placed on duty, providing no attempt be m: ade to place 
them on a footing of equality with the white soldiers. Still, 
we would rather they should be employed in other capaci- 
ties, in which they may be equally serviceable, and that 
the army should be composed of men who are citizens in 
the full and highest sense of the term. We are jealous of 
the honor of the army; and, we care not who knows it, we 
wish it to be a select, and, in some sense, an aristocratic 
body, and the nursery of aristocratic rather than of demo- 
cratic principle and sentiment. We would therefore, in re- 
gard to both ofticers and men, make it as select as possible. 
E very private soldier even should feel and be treated as a 
gentleman—have the high sense of honor, the noble and 
chivalric sentiments which form the eonnntial elements of 
the gentleman. It is, after the Church, to the army we must 
look for a gheck upon our wild and excessive democracy, 
and to form for us habits both of obedience and comm: and. 
without which no people can be really great, or able to pre- 
serve free institutions in fact as well as in name. 

We do not suppose these views will be acceptable to Mr. 
Conway, or to men of his stamp. He and we have different 
points of departure. He wants the Constitution changed so 
as to exclude slavery; we want the C onstitutiom preserved 
as it is. We would alter many things in the several State 
Constitutions, in a sense to restrain or circumscribe the power 
of the demagogues, so as to give us some protection against 
the absolute power of majorities ; but in the Federal Con- 
stitution we would not change a word or syllable, or, at 
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most, only the place of a single comma. Mr. Con- 
way W ishes the war to be conducted as an Abolition 
war—a war against slavery for the extension of the tree-labor 
system ; we wish it conducted for the preservation of the 
national authority against rebels, whether North or South, 
whether slaveholders or non-slaveholders, and wish it to 
abolish slavery only as a means of ac complishing its proper 
object. That the war must and will make an end of slavery 
before its conclusion, whatever effect or non-effect we may 
ascribe to the President's Proclamation, we firmly believe. 
It is idle for anti-slavery men to fear now that it will not, or 
for pro-slavery men to labor to prevent it. It will do so, 
too, without any violation of “the Constitution as it is.” 
There is now no power to prevent it, but in the conquest of 
the United States by the so-called Contederate States. 

Mr. Conway looks for the restoration and preservation of 
the Union toa further development and extension of the idea 
of freedom ; we hope it from a further development and ex- 
tension of the principle of authority, though not of authority 
without, but of authority with liberty. We are no friends of 
despotism ; we yield to no man in our devotion to constitu- 
tional freedom ; but we regard centralized democracy, render- 
ing the majority for the time absolute, not as constitutional 
liberty, nor as liberty in any sense, but one of the worst possi- 
ble formt of despotism, because despotism under the mask of 
freedom. Constitutional liberty is REPUBLICANISM as distin- 
guished from Democracy, if our readers will bear in mind that 
neither of these terms is taken here in a party sense. In the 
party sense of the terms we are neither Republic an nor Demo- 
crat, but a Union man—a Federalist, in the proper sense 
of the word. In speaking of the constitution of govern- 
ment we support the Republic an form, but oppose the De- 
mocratie, for the Democratic form is in practice simply the 
unrestrained authority of the majority. Under it constitu- 
tions have no meaning, for the people are always equal to 
themselves, and their will can at any moment throw off any 
restraint on their power which their will has imposed, In’ 
a democracy the majority, or the reputed majority, governs ; 
but there is no power to restrain or govern the majority, or 
to hinder majorities from oppressing minorities. In other 
words, Democrac ‘y admits no power to govern the people 
collectively as well as distributiv ely. ¢ ‘onsequently, under 
a Democracy there is no security for individual or personal 
liberty. The measure of personal liberty we have enjoyed 
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in our country we owe not to Democracy, but to the laws, 
the jurisprudence, the institutions, and the habits retained 
from our English ancestors, which our democracy is, and 
constantly has been, warring against. Under Democracy 
there can grow up no respect for authority, hardly any for 
the men in power, and no habits of obedience, of reverence 
for law, without which there can be neither order nor free- 
dom. We found our hopes for the future of our country on 
the development and extension of the principle of authority, 
embodied, with us, not in the prince but in the Constitution. 
Mr. Conway, on the contrary, founds his hopes for it on the 
further development and application of the idea of freedom, in 
the Democratic or popular sense. We are Catholic; he is 
Protestant, and, like the traitors of the South, would secede 
from the Union, or, What is the same thing, dissolve it, in 
case he cannot have his way in it or under its Constitution. 
After the Church, as we have said, we look to the army 
to develop and extend the principle of authority, and gene- 
rate habits of command and obedience. Hence we are not 
disturbed at the continuance of the war, or at the slow pro- 
gress it makes. The war will have served no useful pur- 
pose if it should leave us as it found us, and wee are glad to 
perceive that it is silently, but surely, working a wagers 
not in our fundamental institutions, but in the ideas, senti- 
ments, and habits of the people. Men do not ltarn De- 
mocracy in the army; they learn there to obey and to com- 
mand,—learn that authori ity, and submission to it, are neces- 
sary, indispensable, both to self-preservation and to success. 
The discipline of the-army is precisely what we need, and 
what we cannot get from our peace establishments. The 
men who have served may have contracted some vices, but 
they are higher-toned men and better citizens than those 
who have not served. Every officer will tell you that the 
men who have been longest in the service are the best, not 
only as soldiers, but as men; are morally superior to those 
who are just recruited. All discipline in our society had 
become a thing of the past. We could not find it in fami- 
lies, in'schools, or in colleges. ‘ Young America’ grew up 
untamed, mocked at “ the governor,” insisted on baving his 
own way, and had it. The war has come opportunely to 
save us from complete moral dissolution. If it continues, 
and a large portion of our people able to bear arms are com- 
pelled to serve in the army, as they seem likely to be, and 
to serve long enough to acquire habits of discipline, we shall 
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find at its conclusion a publie morality, a public sentiment, 
that will give to our institutiéns a development and appli- 

vation very different from that which they have been receiv- 
ing ever since the election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency. 
We shall be a more orderly and therefore a freer people— 
more open to religious convictions, and more susceptible of 
religious impressions ; and therefore a more moral people, 
higher-toned in our sense of honor, more courteous in our 
manners, more chivalric in our sentiments, more respectful 
to rank and superiority of station; and hence a stronger, 
a more patriotic, and a more influential people. We 
therefore do not regret the war; we regret that there was 
any need of it, but not the war itself. 

We agree with Mr. Conway, that the seceded States have 
now no Constitutional rights in the Union; and we have time 
and again blamed the policy of the Administration which 
treats them as States still in the Union. But we do not 
agree with him, that by seceding from the Union these States 
have become a foreign power, or that they have acquired 
belligerent or any other rights against the United States. 
The Union has all the rights of a belligerent and of a sover- 
eign against them; but the -y have no rights against it. We 
have chosen for our own sake, as police: y or humanity, dur- 
ing the progress of the war to treat them as if they were 
belligerents, but they can insist on no belligerent right 
against us. Mr. Conway goes too far, then, when he argues 
that we have recognized them as a public power, and ought 
to conduct the war with them as a war with a foreign State. 
They are not to us in any sense a foreign State, for they are 
within the jurisdiction of the U nion, and simply its rebel- 
lious subjects, that the Government is endeavoring, by such 
means as it judges most proper or expedient, to reduce to 
their allegiance. The Government has recognized in them no 
belligerent or any other right whatever, and therefore has in 
no sense recognized them as a public power. They are its 
subjects, and it has, since they are rebellious subjects, able to 
make and are actually making war against it, all the rights of 
sovereignty and all the rights of w ar against them. Under the 
rights of war we can confiscate their goods and emancipate 
their slaves ; under the rights of sovereignty we may execute 
on the spot all the rebels taken in arms, or treat them as pri- 
soners of war, at our option. We have chosen to do the latter, 
and to consent to an ea of prisoners, and very pro- 
perly too. But Mr. Conway has forgotten his law, if he 
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construes this into the recognition of any right in the 
rebels. 

In conelusion, we tell Mr. Conway that we deeply regret 
his speech, for we had hoped better things of him. We will 
not call him a traitor, but we will say, that we could not 
ourselves have made his speech without designing to betray 
the national cause. He may be no traitor; but if se, it can 
only be because he has no traitorous intention, and under- 
stands not what he recommends. He clearly is no true 
Union man, for he loves Abolition more than he loves the 
Unien, and is — to sacrifice the latter to secure the 
former, and, in. our “judgment, without even securing it. 
Believing the oeln y on which the Administration is con- 
ducting the war tends to a restoration of the Union without 
the abolition of slavery, and despairing of a change in the 
personnel of the Administration, he counsels a cessation of 
the war, and submission to a temporary, that is, a real, and 
publicly recognized, separation between the slaveholding 
and the non-slaveholding States. A more damaging speech 
to the Union cause it was not in his power to make. It 
compromises every anti-slavery man in the country, and 
compels every man, not an out-and-out abolitionist, who has 
advocated emancipation as a means of bringing the war to 
a speedy and successful issue, to disclaim all solidarity with 
him, which no one of us can do without strengthening, to a 
greater or less extent, the party making the emancipation 
proclamation a pretext for embarrassing the Government, 
and obstructing its military operations for the suppression 
of the rebellion. We must disclaim his doctrine or concede 

every slander that has been uttered against the Republican 
party, and own—what we have always denied—that it has 
all along been an abolition party, prepared to dissolve the 
Union if it could not otherwise get rid of all connection 
with slaveholders. No man knows better than Mr. Conway 
that this is not true. 

We have said time and again that we are an uncondition- 
al Union man, and will support the Union with or without 
slavery. We will give no guaranties to slavery not contained 
in the Constitution as it is, for we will not go further in 
favor of slavery than our fathers bound us to go. We have 
believed tlfe emancipation of the slaves a military necessity 

—a necessary measure for suppressing the rebellion and ob- 
taining security for the future—and on that ground alone 
have we demanded it. We have also believed that the 
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Federal Government could abolish slavery as such a meas- 
ure, for such an end, without violating the Constitution or in- 
tertering with vested rights ; and, so believing, we have urged 
it todoso. We have not changed our conviction, nor do we 
in the slightest degree regret what we have said or done. 
We believe Providence gave the Government in this rebellion 
an opportunity to abolish slavery and to do justice to the 
slave without the assumption of any unconstitutional power, 
or striking any blow at the rights of property ; and we believe 
the Government would have erred in policy and been grossly 
derelict in duty if it had suffered the opportunity to escape 
without taking advantage of it. But we never made our 
support of the Administration contingent on its doing so. 
It never entered our head that if the Government, the real 
judge in the case, should refuse to do it, we might call fora 
cessation of hostilities and counsel separation,—much less 
did it enter our head that we would do this after the Gov- 
ernment had avowedly adopted an emancipation policy, 
because less complete than we might wish it. We believe 
the seceded States have fallen into the condition of popula- 
tion and territory belonging to the Union, and without any 
Constitutional rights at all in the Union; but we cannot 
treat them as a foreign State, because the Administration is 
willing to receive them back into the Union without a Con- 
stitutional provision against their becoming again slave- 
holding States, or re-establishing slav ery under their State 
Constitutions. Under the Constitution founded by our 
fathers, we cannot say we will consent to no Union with 
slave-holders ; and the Government which exists only by 
virtue of that Constitution cannot say it, for its belligerent 
rights cease with the return of peace, and of the rebels to 
their allegiance. 

We maintain that the seceded States are not States in the 
Union, nor States at all. The only regular way for them to 
get back into the Union is through a Territorial government 
under the authority of the Union, and the formation of a 
State Constitution and the election of State officers under it, 
by virtue of an enabling act of Congress; but we suppose 
Congress can, if it chooses, pass over any irregularity there 
may be in the mode or manner of regaining their ‘former 
status in the Union, where it is only its rights and powers it 
oftends. 

We agree also with Mr. Conway, that the Union is now 
composed only of the non-seceding States; that these States 
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are the United States, the political sovereign, possessing all 
the rights and powers of the nation. It is competent for 
these States, observing the provisions of the Constitution, to 
amend it so as to prohibit forever slavery in the States as 
well as in the Territories. This seems to be what Mr. Con- 
way is after. But, if they do not choose so to amend the 
Constitution, we know of no power to force them to do it; 
and till they do it, neither Congress nor the Administration 

van act as if the fact of holding slaves were a barrier pre- 
venting a State from re- -entering the Union. There is no 
use in having Constitutions if we do not obey them, and as 
readily when they require what we dislike as when they re- 
quire only what we like. That is no real government at all 
that can never force us to do any thing that i is against our 
inclinations. We do not like slav ery, and wish the Consti- 
tution prohibited it; but as long as the Constitution remains 
unaltered, we shall obey it in what we dislike as well as 
in what we like. Mr. Conway wants, in fact, the Govern- 
ment to understand that the loyal States are the United 
States, the nation, and that it should treat the seceded 
States as outside the nation and let them go. This is the 
plain English of his speech. But with his permission here 
is precisely his error. The seceding States are out of the 
Union, are no part of the politic ‘al or sov ereign people of 
the United States, but they are mot outside of the nation. 
They are within the nz ition and under its jurisdiction, and 
hence the right and the duty of the Government to force 
them to recognize and submit to the national authority. 
Mr. Conway overlooks this fact, and proves himself indifter- 
ent to national honor, and unwilling to do his duty in sus- 
taining the national authority. He would, so far as the 
seceded States are concerned, have the nation abandon its 
authority and commit an act of suicide. 

U ndoubtedly, under the Constitution as it is, the seceded 
States, if they returned, could re-establish slavery, as any of 
the free States may do any moment they choose. But we 
hold that slavery is now legally abolished in all the States ex- 
cept the loyal slaveholding States, either by the President’s 
proélamation or by the act of secession, and we have no fear 
that it will ever be re-established. Indeed, for us the sla- 
very question is decided, and has lost both its importance 
and its nterest. The Government has adopted a less bold 
and deci: ive policy than we desired, but it has adopted an 
anti-slavery policy, and the mass of the negroes will be ac- 
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tually free if it succeeds in suppressing the rebellion, which 
it must do, let it cost what it may. We think the Admin- 
istration might have done better, but it may be that we are 
mistaken ; and we shall do our best to sustain it so long as it 
shows itself in earnest to assert and vindicate the national 
authority; and we hope we have heard the last of the 
Slavery question. 

But be all this as it may, the last policy we would adopt is 
that recommended by Mr. Conw ay. Separation, in our view, 
is the greatest of evils that could befall us; and if compelled 
by the f fate of arms to choose between separation and recon- 
struction under the presidency of Jefferson Davis, we should 
prefer reconstruction. So long as the integrity of a country 
remains, its institutions and laws may be changed; but that 
integrity gone, the country is gone, and country gone, all is 
gone. But we can consent to neither, as long as there re- 
mains any power of resistance to either. We would never 
counsel submission to either till the last man was enrolled 
and the last dollar was spent. We should be ashamed of our 
countrymen if they would submit to either before being dri- 
ven to the Jast extremity. We are not driven there as yet. 
The resources of the Union are as yet unexhausted, he irdly 
touched. Our prosperity remains, and we have h: urdly as yet 
suffered even in our luxuries. We can carry on the war for 
twenty years and still be a thriving and prosperous people, or 
without being forced to suffer what the rebels have already 
suffered. We need to have our prosperity checked, to be 
forced to forego our luxuries, and to learn to do without 
many of those things which we now count necessaries of life. 
We are losing our manhood in the midst of our comforts and 
conveniences, and our young men grow up, we will not say 
with fear of being killed, but of being hurt. A few more 

vampaigns will cure this, harden our frames , and render us 
less sensitive to physical pain and fatigue. A diminution 
of our luxuries and comforts, and a wholesome taste of 
poverty, will restore the physique of our youth, and rear up 
a hardier race, a race like that which cleared aw ay the for- 
ests, fought the Indians, won our Independence and made 
us anation. There is no occasion fos the lugubrious faces 
we now and then see, the sad forebodings we occasionally 
hear, and the despondency which some feel or affect to feel. 
Who ever supposed the war was to be mere child’s play ¢ 
The Administration, no doubt, did not in the outset count on 
war, and it, no doubt, has failed to conduct it with all the 
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wisdom and energy we could wish ; no doubt there has been 
a great and useless waste of life and treasure ; but we have 
men and means enough left yet. Should General Halleck 
fail in his combinations, and should the spring campaign 
end as disastrously as the last summer campaign, we should 
still feel no discouragement,—“ bate not a jot of heart or 
hope,”—but insist on renewing the battle and persevering 
to the last. Pluck in the long run wins, and are we less 
plucky than the rebels ? Are \ we less enduring? Less su- 
perior to fortune? Less elastic or able to rebound from a 
fall? We will never believe it. We are acquiring disci- 
pline, experience, efficiency, and we may acquire confidence. 
The war has already given us one Rosecrans who knows 
how to fight and has not yet learned to retreat, and it may 
give us a hundred more. Victory is before us, only let us 
have the courage to seize it. 





Arr. IV.—1. Essays and Reviews. Tenth Edition. Lon- 
don. Longman, Green, Longman and Roberts. 1862. 

2.—Suacred Cosmogony. Translated from the French of 
L’Abbé A. Sorignet. St. Lonis: Patrick Fox, 1862. 


In the January number of this Review, we have given 
good reasons, as we think, for ascribing to this earth of. ours 
an extreme old age. Thousands and hundreds of thousands 
will not serve to reckon up its years. It is necessary now 
to reconcile this conelusion of inductive reason with the 
statements of the Bible. The first chapter of Genesis in- 
forms us that the world, with its whole complement of 
creatures, organic and inorganic, was created in six days 
and according to the most liberal calculation of the some- 
what confused chronology of the Bible, that week of crea 
tion cannot be placed farther back than 7,800 years foun 
the present time. If so, there would seem to be a contra- 
diction between the two records, the record of Revelation 
and the record of Nature. What shall we say? Must the 
Christian world, like the authors of the “ Essays and Re- 
views,” give up its faith in an external revelation, or shall 
it accept the invitation of the Abbé Sorignet, and abandon 
its contidence in the plain conclusions of science? The 
—— world, we think, is not likely to do either. Yet 
there is, to say ‘the least, a prima facie conflict between 
these an o sources of knowledge, and it is important to know 
how to reconcile them. 
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In attempting to harmonize the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion with geology, we are not bound to clear away all ob- 
scurity from the subjec t. In this life, all truths, like natural 
objects in a landscape, stand in relief and shade. We are 
not bound to demonstrate pos/tively that there is no conflict 
between the two. The burden of proof is not on our side. 
All that can fairly be demanded of us is to show that the 
seeming points of contradiction are not necessarily such. 
This being done, we leave both revelation and science to 
stand upon their own several bases of credibility. Now 
there are several methods of interpreting the “ Days” of 
Genesis, either one of which, as its adherents claim, will re- 
move all appearance of conflict with natural science. We 
will give some of these in succession, concluding with that 
one which approves itself best to our understanding. The 
first theory supposes the word day to signify a literal day 
of twenty-four hours. The present cre: ition, or the habitable 
globe as we see it now, with all its existing forms of life, its 
animals and plants, was commenced and finished within the 
space of six such natural days. Nevertheless the matter, 
or component material, of the e: arth and of the stars, was not 
created at this time, but at some earlier period lying far re- 


mote in the abyss of yd p ast. The opening verse of Genesis 


—* In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
is referred to this first creation of the matter of the universe. 
The second verse commences a detailed account of the pres- 
ent creation, thus passing over in silence a vast period of 
time, during which occ “urred those many changes which 
geology reveals to us in the configuration of the rarth’s sur- 
face, that frequent interchange of place between land and 
water, those successive formations of new rocks out of the 
ruins of the old, and all those creations of animals and plants 
now found in the fossil state.* 


* St. Augustine has been incorrectly cited for the opinion that matter was 
first created, and that afterwards an indefinite interval elapsed until the “ six 
days” of Genesis. He says: “ That matter, out of which are derived all those 
things which are distinct and formed, was made at first in a confused state, 
which I think the Greeks call chaos. And thus in another place we read, what 
is said to the praise of God, ‘qui fecisti mundum de materia informi,’ which 
some copies have ‘de materia invisa.’ And therefore God is rightly believed 
to have made all things from nothing; because, although all things having 
form were made of that matter, that matter itself was made out of absolute 
nothing.” (De Genesi. contra Manich., lib. i., cap. 6.) 

There is nothing in the above that indicates any such indefinite interval of 
ages. Besides, it is certain that St. Augustine had no thought of any interval 
of time between the first creation of matter and the organization of the world, 
his theory being a different one, as we shall presently see. In his ‘“ Confes- 
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To this theory vetiows difficulties at once suggest them- 
selves. A natural, literal day is produced by a revolution 
of the earth upon ste axis beneath the rays of the sun. But 
the creation of the sun, moon, and stars is assigned by 
Genesis to the fourth day. By what measure of time then 
were the first three days compute od? And again, the light 
was created on the first day. Was the e: arth in darkness 
during the long ages that preceded it ¢ 

The reply mi ade to these objections is, that a more just in- 
terpret tation of the language of the Prophet shows his mean- 
ing to be, not that the heav enly bodies, nor light itself, were 
created at that time, but that on the first ‘day light was 
made to reappear, dissipating in part the darkness which pre- 
vailed betore ; and that on the fourth day a more pertect 
dissipation of the chaotic mist unveiled the orbs of the sun 
and moon and revealed the full glory of the heavens. It 
must be borne in mind, moreover, that the theory we are 
now considering does not suppose a constant state of chaos, 
from the first creation of untormed matter up to the com- 
mencement of the present creation, or that described by 
Moses. It supposes a succession of destructions and reno- 

vations of life, elevations and submergences of continents 
and islands, terminating with that last chavs and that tinal 
re-creation of which we read in Genesis. The theory is 
given by Cardinal Wiseman in its most attractive form, as 
‘follows: 

* Had the Scripture allowed no interval between creation 
and organization, but declared that they were simultaneous 
or closely consecutive acts, we should ‘perhaps have stood 
perplexed in the reconciliation between its assertions and 
modern discoveries. But when, instead of this, it leaves an 
undecided interval between the two; nay more, informs us 
that there was a state of confusion and conflict, of waste and 
darkness, and a want of a wee basin for the sea, which 
thus would cover first one part of the earth and then 
another; we may truly say that the geologist reads in.those 
few lines the history of the earth such as his monuments 
have recorded it,—a series of disruptions, elevations, and 
dislocations ; sudden inroads of the unchained element, 
entombing successive generations of amphibious animals ; 
‘alm, but unexpected subsidences of the waters, embalming 
sions,” after repeating the same thing as above, he explains his meaning to be 


that the matter of the universe was prior to the organized world, as sound is 
prior to music, “ non in tempore, sed in origine.” (Confess., lib. xii., cap. 29.) 
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in their various beds their myriads of aquatic inhabitants ; 
alternations of sea and land, and fresh-water lakes: an 
atmosphere obscured by dense carbonic vapor, which by 
gradual absorption in the waters was cleared away, and 
produced the pervading mass of calcareous form: itions ; till 
at length came the last revolution preparatory for our crea- 
tion, when the earth, being now sutticiently broken for that 
beautiful diversity which God now intended to bestow on 
it, or to produce “those landmarks and barriers which his 
foreseeing counsels had designed, the work of ruin was sus- 
pended, save for one more great scourge; and the earth re- 
mained in that state of sullen and gloomy prostration, from 
which it was recalled by the reproduction of light and the 
subsequent work of the six d: ays creation.”* 

Unfortunately for this theor y, the progress of science has 
made it utterly untenable. It has commonly been taken 
for granted that all the existing species of animals and 
plants date their origin trom a common starting point, the 
epoch of man’s creation, the earlier forms of life having 
"been cut off by the chaotic period which immediately pre- 
ceded our own, This assumption is now known to be un- 
founded. The present creation is not cut off abruptly from 
a preceding one; the chaos so conveniently located between 
the two never existed ; and indeed the whole Brahminical 
theory, once so popular among geologists, of general revolu- 
tions in nature, “of creations and destructions of worlds 
innumerable,” has of late years grown into great disrepute. 

“It is a great fact,” says Mr. Hugh Miller, “now fully 
established in the course, of geological discovery, that be- 
tween the plants which in the present time cover the earth, 
and the animals which inhabit it, and the animals and plants 
of the later extinct creations, there occurred no break or 
blank, but that, on the contrary, many of the existing or- 
ganisms were contemporary, during the morning of ‘their 
being, w ith many of the extinct ones during the evening 
of theirs.”’+ 

The testimony of Sir Charles Lyell was given long ago 
to the same effect. ‘* In going back from the recent to the 
eocene period, we are carried by many successive steps from 
the fauna now contemporary with man, to an assemblage of 
fossil species wholly different grom those now living. In 
the retrospect we have not yet succeeded in tracing back a 


* Connection of Science and Revealed Religion, Lect. v., p. 294. 
+ Test. of the Rocks, Lect. iii., p. 147. 
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perfect transition from the recent to an extinct fauna; but 
there are usually so many species in common to the groups 
which stand next in succession as to show that there is no 
great chasm, no signs of a crisis when one class of organic 
beings was annihilated to give place suddenly to another. 
This analogy, therefore, derived trom a period of the earth’s 
history which can but be compared with the present state 
of things, and more thoroughly investigated than any other, 
leads to the conclusion that the extinction and creation of 
species has been and is the result of a slow and gradual 
— in the organic world.”* It is a singular f ‘act, that 
distinguished authors who ill sustained this theory of re- 
conciliation which we are now considering should quote so 
freely from Lyell’s Principles of Geology, and seem to be 
unaware, all the while, that the main tenor of that great 
work is to show the groundlessness of that convulsive system 
of sweeping destructions and re-creations upon which their 
theory is built. Can it be that they had read the book they 
cited so familiarly ¢ 

The principles, so ably advocated by Lyell, of a slow and 
uniform action of nature in remote as well as modern epochs 
of the earth’s history, were received at first with great hesi- 
tation even by geologists, and it is therefore no wonder that 
others, not scientific men, should go on, even after the pub- 
lication of Lyell’s great work, to frame methods of con- 
nection between Genesis and geology based on the old ideas 
But now, to the vast eruptions, fires, and floods of varlier 
theories, calmer views have succeeded in the circles of 
science, which make it necessary to 8eek some more sober 
way of explaining its relations with sacred literature. 

‘or our part, we are glad of it. The idea of building 
the world over and over again, to knock it down as often, 
consorts better, we think, with some capricious heathen 
deity than with the God of our fathers. 

This theory of six literal days, cut off from the earlier 
ages of the earth’s existence by a chaos, has been proposed 
in a modified form by the late Dr. Smith, a learned English 
divine, and one well conversant with geology. This modi- 
fication consists in supposing that the six d: ys’ work des- 
cribed by Moses was a local, not a universal creation, the 
chaotic period of darknessgnd death being also limited to 
a particular region of the earth coextensive with the new 

ation. This region he conceives to have been “ a part 


* Princ. of Geology, chap. xiii., p. 185. 
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of Asia, lying between the Caucasian ridge, the Caspian 
sea, and Tartary on the north, the Persian and Indian seas 
on the south, and the high mountain ridges which run at 
considerable distances on the eastern and western flank.” 
We must allow him to explain his views in his own language. 

“T venture to think that man, as first created, and for 
many ages afterwards, did not extend his race beyond these 
limits, and therefore had no connection with the extreme 
east, the Indian-and Pacific clusters of islands, Afriea, 
Europe, and America; in which regions we have ocular 
demonstrations that animal and vegetable creatures had 
existed, to a vast amount, uninterruptedly through periods 
past of indescribable duration. This region was first, by 
atmospheric and geological causes of previous operation 
under the will of the Almighty, brought into a condition 
of superficial ruin, or some kind of general disorder. With 
reverence I propose the supposition, that this state was pro- 
duced by the subsidence of the region, of which the imme- 
diate cause might be the same that we know has often 
wrought a similar effect in various districts upon the earth’s 
surface ; namely, that which is probably the cause of earth- 
quakes, a movement of the igneous fluid mass below. Ex- 
treme darkness has been often known to accompany suc th 
phenomena. This is the unforced meaning of the two words 
rendered ‘without form and void.’ Those words (tohu 
vabohu) are elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible used to describe 
ruined cities, wild wastes of desert land, and figuratively 
any thing that is empty, unsubstantial, or useless. 

“The sacred record presents to us the district described as 
overflowed with water, and its atmosphere so turbid that 
extreme gloominess prevailed. ‘ Darkness was upon the 
face of the deep,’ ‘ the waters’ mentioned just before. Both 
this deluge, from a flowing in of a sea or rivers, and the 
darkness, would be the effect of an extensive subsidence. 
The Hebrew word does not mean necessarily the absolute 
privation of light: it is used in relation to various cireum- 
stances of partial darkness ; and we know = conditions of 
the atmosphere have locally happened, in ancient and in 
recent times, in which the noonday has ‘ead dark as an 
ordinary night. The divine power acted through the laws 
of gravity : and molecular attraction ; and, where requisite, 
in an immediate, extraordinary, or miraculous manner. The 
atmosphere over the region became so far cleared as to be 
pervious to light, though not yet perfectly transparent. In 
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this process the watery vapor collected into floating masses, 
the clouds, which, as we have seen, the ancient Hebrews 
expressed by the phrase, ‘waters above the firmament.’ 
Elevations of land took place, by upheaving igneous force ; 
and consequently the waters flowed into the lower parts, 
producing lakes, and probably the Caspian Sea, which mani- 
testly belonged to the very region. The elevated land was 
now clothed with vegetation instantly created. By the 
fourth day, the atmosphere over this district had become 
pellucid ; and had there been a human eye to behold, the 
brightness of the sun would have been seen, and the other 
heav enly bodies after the sun was set. Animals were pro- 
duced by immediate creation, in this succession—the inhabi- 
tants of the waters, birds, and land animals; all in the full 
vigor of their natures. No mention is made of the thousands 
of tribes of insects, molluscous creatures, and animalcules, 
whose number, we know, transcends calculation. It is 
generally assumed by commentators that they are included 
in ‘the things that creep. > But this very phrase supplies an 
illustration of the Se ripture style, as condescending to the 
limited knowledge and the simple assoctations of compara- 
tively uncultivated men. Last of all, God formed his noblest 

rarthly creature: ‘In the image of ‘God created he him,’ in 
the command of physical faculties, the possession of intellect, 
a dominion over the lower crez ation, and the noblest enjoy- 
ment of all, the image of the divine holiness.”* 

Dr. Smith’s work is both able and learned, and, especially 
in regard to those facts of physical science which bear upon 
his subject, abounds with information for the general reader. 
He is frank, fair, and liberal minded, and deserves well the 
high commendation he received from Sir John Herschell. 
We are far from being satisfied with his theory, but feel 
under obligations to him for having proposed and discussed 
it, for this reason at least if for no other, that by his bad 
success he has demonstrated how useless it is to speculate 
any longer in the same direction, 

On the side of natural science, this modified theory is very 
unsatisfactory. It supposes a local depression of the land, 
a vast inundation and destruction of life, which indeed i is very 
supposable, although it requires of course a miraculous 
agency to destroy in this way all the inhabitants of the waters. 
A subsequent elevation of the land would produce a new plat- 


* Scripture and Geology, by John Pye Smith, Leet. vii., part ii., p. 250. 
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form, and lakes and rivers, to receive a new local creation of 
vegetation, and of beasts, birds, and fish. But the naturalist 
will tell us that this new creation would be a very unneces- 
sary proceeding, since nature would soon prov ide the new 
district with a fauna and a flora of its own by immigration, 
and the transportation of seeds. Dr. Smith does not say 
that this new creation was a creation of new types of lite 
for that particular locality. If so, this peculiarity in the 
natural history of the Asiatic new world would show itself 
to the zoologist and botanist, either in living nature, or at 
least in the recent formations, and bear testimony to the 
theory. But, in point of fact, the continent of Australia 
pa yield it a far better support in this respect ; for the 

trange creatures that inhabit it, and its peculiar ——— 
look indeed like the productions of an independent er cr 
tion. On the other hand, if the beings produced by AL 
mighty power in the new- constructed district were not of 
new types, surely it would seem to be a creation without a 
reason, preceded by a most needless chaos. Man might as 
well have been created on the old soil. 

But our chief difficulty with Dr. Smith’s hypothesis is 
in its religious aspect. This interpretation of the first of 
Genesis is not a noble one. We should not care to quarrel 
with it upon any point of mere verbal construction. The 
text might support it, taken by piecemeal, but the entire 
chapter sinks under it. It is stripped of its dignity, its sub- 
limity, and its theological force. The doctrine of this grand 
chapter, if it has any, is that of an omnipotent Creator. 
Viewed as a standard of true religion, reared by the Hebrew 
church, in opposition to the prev alent ‘idolatry of those times, 
it becomes thus a very feeble one. The Prophet might 
naturally enough pass over those ages represented by the 
fossil world without any express notice, so long as they were 
not excluded, for the reason that they were unknown and 
undreamed of, and belonged to a vanished state of things. 
But that, while classifying the creatures of a locality, in 
order to declare through them the doctrine of a creation and 
of a supreme God, he should pass over in silence and even 
exclude trom his description the greatest part of the earth, 
whose broad breast, at the very time he wrote, was teem- 
ing with living creatures, the actual objects too of idolatrous 
worship—this is an hypothesis scarcely admissible. The 
Hebrews were either then in Egypt, or just come away ; an 
idolatrous country, not inc ‘Iuded 4 in that portion of central 
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Asia marked out by Dr. Smith. The country to which they 
migrated is also excluded. Surely there was more danger 
of their worshipping the creature forms of Palestine and 
Egypt than those of ventral Asia, and therefore they needed 
quite as much to be enumerated among the self: helpless 
works of the divine hand. Every way, “tt seems to us, in 
point of religious doctrine and of moral significance, the 
chapter is almost destroyed by this theory. The idea of a 
local creation in Genesis is as me: agre in its religious bear- 
ings as that of a local salvation in “the Gospels. "The whole 
Hebrew and Christian doctrine of the creation consists in 
this, that one God created a// things. According to the in- 
terpretation which we have been “considering, one single 
verse alone contains it, and yet none too cle arly. The rest 
of the chapter is taken up with showing, in detail, that God 
created Tartary and the surrounding levels, with the fauna 
and flora of that region. In the study of the Scriptures it 
is good to lean as much as possible to the literal sense, 
w here no certainty exists; but, first of all, let us save the 
great doctrines. Dr. Smith, no doubt, believ ed in God the 
Creator in the truest and fullest Christian sense, but the 
light he had on this subject was preserved and transmitted 
to him by a nobler, broader, and more religious view of the 
tirst of Genesis than his interpretation allows us. 

Let us now pass on to some other method of explaining 
the difficulty. If we may not understand the “six days” of 
Genesis to be literal days of twenty-four hours each, in 
what other sense may we understand them 4 

Some consider them to represent vast periods, of indefi- 
nite, and probably very unequal length. The word Day is 
sometimes employed tor an indefinite period. The fourth 
verse of the second chapter of Genesis affords an example: 
“These are the generations of the heavens and the earth, 
when they were created, in the day that the Lord God made 
the heavens and the earth.” We have, moreover, the fa- 
miliar expression of a man’s day, to signity either the period 
of his youth and strength, or the whole ‘epoch of his life- 
time. St. Augustine argues against the literal understand- 
ing of the word in the week ot creation, from the fact that 
the first three days had no sun or moon, by means of which 
our ordinary days are measured. The literal sense is there- 
fore not imperative, and, if geology furnishes urgent reasons 
against it, we are free to abandon it. If, moreover, these 
days are still admitted as measures of time, why may they 
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not stand for periods long enough to answer all the roquire- 
ments of science? Why may they not be “days of ages 

The theory is simple enough thus far; but the next step 
brings us into difficulty. The “six days” of the Mosaic 
record, if they represent time at all, were stages.of progress 
in the work of creation. The light, sky, earth, and ocean 
having first been created and ordered, on the third day the 
vegetation appeared ; on the fourth the sun, moon, and stars ; 
on the fifth the fish and fowl were created, and on the sixth 
the animals of the land, concluding with man himself. Now, 
if this present theory be true, the petrifactions imbedded in 
the rocks should show the like progress. The fossil flora, 
created on the third day, should be found first or deepest, 
the remains of marine animals coming in next and above, 
and these again followed by animals of the land. Is this 
correspondene e found to exist between the Mosaic record 
and the record of the rocks ¢ 

Now, sooth to say, it is not; although time was when it 
did seem so. So fur as geological researches have yet gone, 
the remains of animal life are found in the earliest fossilife- 
rous formations, and yield nothing in point of antiquity to 
the vegetable world; and the sun was shining and the rain 
falling at the earliest d: ay of either. ‘ Paleontology has 
shown,” says Professor Hall, a master in that science to 
whom this country has no superior, * that from the remote 
period of the Pottsdam sandstone of the American continent, 
and the Cambrian rocks of Europe, the ocean was peopled 
by numerous forms of animal and vegetable life. We know 
that the tide ebbed and flowed, that the waters were agitated 
by storms, and even that the sands laid bare by the ebb of 
tide were rippled by the wind, and trailed by the animals 
of that primeval ocean. From that period at least, light and 
heat, cloud and sunshine, rain and wind have refreshed and 
fertilized the earth, which teemed with animal and veget- 
able existences.” (Yew American Cyclopedia, art. Paleon- 
tology.) 

This very nearly demolishes the theory, so far as it de- 
pends upon geology for positive proofs, or for parallels in its 
favor. It must be confessed, nevertheless, that it is not in 
clear contradiction with that science, and is therefore still 
tenable, as the following explanation will show. 

The science of ve ology, albeit well advanced, is not yet 
by any means perfected, nor its resources exhausted. "It 
does not positively tell us yet, when organized life first be- 
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gan upon the earth, nor in what order. The earliest for- 
mation in which fossils have been found is known, but who 
knows that life began then and there? More ancient fossils 
may still be found, and, even if none older exist, they may 
have existed and been obliterated. There is a clas ss of rocks 

valled metamorphic, which carry evidence of having been 
originally deposited by the action of water, and subsequently 
transformed by fire or heat. Those which immediately un- 
derlie the oldest fossiliferous formations are of this character. 
Who can say then that fossils may not have once existed in 
them before their metamorphosis, and been afterwards de- 
stroyed by the new arrangement of particles in crystalliza- 
tion? In truth, fossil forms partially obliterated have been 
found in rocks imperfectly altered; granite itself is now be- 
lieved to have been originally a codianents ary formation ; who 
then is able to assert that all the great primitive rocks, 30 

called, may not have contained fossils at some early period, 
which, together with the marks of stratification, have been 
obliterated by metamorphosis? The earth is perhaps older, 
and has been stocked much longer, than even geologists 
have imagined. Add to this the fact that the land oecu- 
pies only about one-fourth of the earth’s surface, the rest 
being water. The researches of geologists are in conse- 
quence confined to this small portion of the globe, with the 
exception of certain superficial observations of the sea-bot- 
tom in the shallower parts. 

We object therefore to the urging of premature theories, 
however probable they may seem, as certain principles of 
science, and compelling the students of Scripture to bow 
down to them. The cireumstances which have governed 
the formation of strata, and the grouping of fossil remains 
in remote epochs, are not so perfectly determined that we 
may safely proc cod to generalize, constructing cosmogonies 
out of local ruins, and ‘repeopling all the wvods and oceans 
from the shells and bones of a few graveyards. Science has 
never yet put her finger with certainty upon the birthplace 
of a single type of lite; and she is hardly yet in a position 
to dec ide what the actual succession of organic creatures 
has been over the entire globe. We confess to some doubt 
even (without putting forward any opinion) whether, the 
entire globe considered, there has been any succession of 
types. “Old types have sometimes become extinct, but the 
coming in of new is not so clearly proved. The whole ar- 
cument of Sir Charles Lyell against a progressive develop- 
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ment of organic life at successive geological periods, is 
equally applicable to all theories of successive creations (or 
transmutations) of species. 

“Times so enormous as that contemplated by the geolo- 
gist may multiply exceptional cases till they seem to con- 
stitute the rule, and so impose on the imagination as to lead 
us to infer the non-existence of creatures of which no monu- 
ments happen to remain. Professor Forbes has remarked, 
that few geologists are aware how large a proportion of all 
known species of fossils are founded on single specimens, 
while a still greater number are founded on a few indi- 
viduals discovered in one spot. This holds true not only in 
regard to animals and plants inhabiting the land, the lake, 
and the river, but even to a surprising number of the marine 
mollusea, articulata, and radiata. Our knowledge, therefore, 
of the living creation of any given period of the past may be 
said to de spend in a great degree on what we commonly call 
chance ; and the casual discovery of some new localities rich 
in pe euliar Fossils, may modify or entirely overthrow all our 
previous generalizations.”* 

We do not see, therefore, that this theory of age-long 
days has become in its main principle untenable, although 
it is impossible to carry out any position parallel between 
the six days of Genesis, and any supposable divisions of geo- 
logical time founded on the actual classifications of that 
science. For this reason, probably, little favor has been 
shown it of late by naturalists. It has nevertheless been 
adopted recently, in a modified form, by an accomplished 
geologist of Scotland, the late Hugh Miller. 

Mr. Miller supposes that the great Hebrew Pr ophet must 
have received his revelations of the world’s genesis in a 
vision. In this vision the works of creation were presented 
to his eye in six stages of their progress, like the successive 
scenes of a drama, or the moving tableaux of a diorama. 
These are the six days of Genesis. The Prophet, moreover, 
in reducing to writing the scenes of this vision, did not re- 
cord the details, as ‘would a naturalist, ac “cording to any 
order of scientific classification, but, like an unscientific 
albeit intelligent observer, noted down the most prominent 
and striking objects which met his view. His eye marked 
and retained only the grand and striking characteristics of 
each shifting scene. He remembered and noted down each 


* Princ. of Geol., chap. ix. 
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class of creatures in that order of time in which, by its great 
yvredominance upon the scene, it engrossed his own “attention. 
le assigns, therefore, the grass and plants to that stage only 
of the vision—to that day——when an abundant and vigorous 
vegetation ruled the earth; the sun and moon to that in 
which they were made to shine out through the rarefied 
atmosphere with their disks unveiled, and in their full flood 
of glory. And so with the fish of the seas, the birds of the 
air, the reptiles and great beasts of the land—each class 
finds place at that point, not where its first types were ac- 
tually created, but where it predominated and ruled upon 
the scene. According to such an order, Mr. Miller claims, 
the two records agree perfectly. “T am greatly mistaken,” 
he concludes, after an elaborated but glowing comparison 
upon these principles, “if we have not in the six geological 
periods* all the elements, without misplacement or exaggera- 
tion, of the Mosaic drama of creation.’ 

We, for our part, see no fatal objection to the general 
principle of interpretation which Mr. Miller applies to the 
first of Genesis. A revelation to Moses could have been 
made by vision, although we see no indications of this in 
the record. If, moreover, that vision embraced vast periods 
of time, it would doubtless be so foreshortened that the mass 
of details would be lost, its objects and events being pre- 
sented in grand groupings only ; but we can find little satis- 
faction in the particular accommodation he has made of his 
periods of geological time to the days of Genesis. 

In the tirst place, we have a special objection to it on the 
ee val age From Genesis ii. 5, 6, in comparison with 
Gen. i. 11-13, it appears that before the creation of the 
grass, et ting Ge, ., on the third day 7 had not rained upon 
the earth. The reason why the Prophet states this is evi- 
dently to show that no natural cause existed which could 
account for the production of vegetation. The real drift of 
this passage is so apparent, that commentators give a differ- 
ent translation to the Hebrew from that of our ordinary 
versions. ‘The following sense,’ says Calmet, “ may be 
given to the Hebrew: Behold in ‘what manner God created 
the heavens and the earth, and the plants before ever they 
sprang up in the earth, and the grass before it grew; for as 
yet God had not made it to rain upon the earth, and no 


* Testimony of the Rocks, Lect. iv. He classifies his periods as follows: 
1. The Azoic; 2. The Silurian and Devonian; 3. The Carboniferous; 4. The Per- 
mian and Triassic; 5. The Oolitic and Cretaceous; 6. The Tertiary. 
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man had been created that could till it, and the earth had 
not yielded any fountain (or mist) that could water it. In 
place of what we have in the Vulgate: ‘ But a spring rose 
out of the earth, &ec.,’ the Rabbi Saadia read: ‘And no 
vapors rose out of the earth to water the surface.’ He re- 
peated the negation of the preceding member, thus: ‘//ome 
non erat, et fons seu vapor (non) ascendebat. We tind in 
Scripture many examples of this substitution of the negative. 
For example, in Psalm ix. 19: ‘For the poor man shall not 
be forgotten to the end, the patience of the afilicted shall 
(not) perish forever, the negation in the second clause is sup- 
posed but not expressed in the Hebrew; and so in Psalm 
xliii. 19: ‘Our heart hath not turned back, and our steps 
have (not) turned aside from thy way.’”* The context shows 
that the like repetition of the negative must be supposed in 
the above passage from the 2d of Genesis, the whole and 
sole intent of it being to show that the vegetation which 
made its appearance on the third day, as declared in the 
first chapter, was a veritable creation, and not the result of 
any causes of nature. Now, according to Mr. Miller's 
hypothesis, a vegetation already existed, albeit a sluggish 
and inferior one, before the carboniferous era, which is his 
third day, and consequently rain too, or some equivalent. 
dy this the entire meanifig of the passage in 2d of Genesis 
is stultified. Geology tells us that it certainly rained long 
before the carboniferous era; while Genesis declares that 
before the third,day it had not rained. That day, therefore, 
cannot correspond to the epoch of the coal measures. The 
difficulty is a very serious one, if Mr. Miller would leave 
the inspired text any meaning at all; but it is only one of 
the many which may be urged against his ingenious par- 
allel of days and epochs. 

Our principal objection, however, to his theory, or at least 
to his special application of it, has been already stated. In 
the present state of science, all attempts to carry out paral- 
lels of this nature must fail. At best, the geological periods, 
so called, mark only (and that imperfectly) the natural his- 
tory, at different stages of formation, of that portion of the 
earth which is now dry land, and open to research. From 
all the data we have we cannot say what types of life have 
been characteristic of the whole earth, especially in the re- 
moter periods. For aught we know, during the Silurian 


* Calmet's Comment. “sur la Genése.” 
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and Devonian epochs, vast continents, with their surround- 
ing seas and interior lakes, may have existed where now 
the great southern ocean spreads her wide waste of waters 
over nearly an entire hemisphere; and these may have had 
their faunas of birds, beasts, and reptiles as monstrous as 
any the later rocks reveal, and many of them as familiar as 
any we see now. The fact that in those ages land was 
wanting in this northern hemisphere, where now our actual 
continents are mostly congregated, would lead us very nat- 
urally to infer = it existed ‘elsewhere ; for modern science 
has discovered, « r at least strongly suspects, a law of oscil- 
lation in the par Bs crust, by which the slow upheaval of 
land in one part is simultaneous with depression in another. 
It seems to us, therefore, useless to waste our time in parallels 
like those drawn by Mr. Miller,—mere tracks in the sand to 
be washed out by the next tide. In the present state of 
science, this hypothesis of age-long “ days” can neither be 
established nor disproved by a comparison with geological 
epochs. 

The theories of interpretation we have already considered 
agree in this, that they regard the “ days” of Genesis as 
periods of time, really successive to each other, and in the 
precise order designated i in that book. It is possible, how- 
ever, to take a third view, which not only gives a figurative 
sense to these days, but regards the whole first chapter in 
quite another light, as being rather a theological than an 
historical account of creation, and not given in the sense of 
a literal narrative of events in their exact order of suc- 
cession. 

Now, some pious reader may ask—Is it allowable to take 
so liberal a view of the chapter 

We do not know of onv leo? imate or competent autho- 
rity to the contrary. This interpret ation is certainly a very 
ancient one, although not in modern times a very common 
or popular one, or even much known. Philo the Jew held 
it, as also Origen, St. Avgustine, and others in their day ; 
and, in later times, Melchior Canus and Cardinal Cajetan, 
with Berti the Augustinian, who explains and defends with 
great ability the interpretation of the great patriarch of his 
order. It has therefore this advantage, that it cannot be 
sneered at as owing its origin more to the pressure of modern 
Miscuveries lt pucyocus oo. @ than to a fair consideration 
of the sacred text. The lear ed commentators and theolo- 
gians just mentioned could hi ve had no thought of harmo- 
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nizing their views with geological data when they wrote; on 
the contrary, their views of cosmogony were quite antago- 
nistie to the revelations of modern science, for they con- 
sidered that all things were created simultaneously, without 
any intervals of ages or of days—not even so much as six 
minutes. Their views are thus summed up by Calmet: 

“In regard to the Sabbath, it is disputed whether the 
Lord created the world simultaneously, by a single fiat, and 
one single act, or whether he set about it,so to speak, at six 
different times, and in a succession of six days, so that the 
seventh day of the week was the very day of the Lord’s rest, 
and the end of a successive creation. There is a great dif- 
ference of opinion upon this question. Philo, Origen, St. 
Augustine, Procopius, and several moderns sustain that God 
not only created all matter at once, and in a moment, but 
that he likewise reduced it to form and order at once, and 
without any delay of six days; that the recital which Moses 
makes, and the distribution he marks out of the work of the 
Lord in six days, is not any succession of time, but a suc- 
cession of order and reason, for the express purpose of propor- 
tioning himself tothe understanding of the people, and to 
give them a more distinct notion of the creation of beings, by 
distributing them in this way into divisions, and according 
to a certain classification.”.— Dictionnaire de Calmet, 2de 
édition, 1730. A Genéve. “ Le Sabbat.” 

With our present lights, we cannot of course hold with 
them to a simultaneous creation of the world, or rather not 
of the world as we. now find it; but we may fairly avail 
ourselves of their liberal interpretation of the Scripture text, 
and with them understand the “six days” to be neither 
literal days, nor any measure whatever of time, but figura- 
tive or symbolical expressions under which the we of 
creation are Classified. 

Now, as to the principle upon which this classification is 
made—it would be very natural to suppose it one adopted 
by the Prophet himself, in accordance with the lights of the 
times in which he lived, and his own conceptions of the 
physical world. Whatever direction was given to his pen 
by inspiration, would be for the purpose of connecting what 
he wrote with religious mysteries, rather than to teach 
through him any secrets of profane learning or natural 
science. Under this supposition, we suggest that he would 
naturally place first those things which seemed to him the 
most elementary and simple—chaotic matter before organ- 
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isms, light before the sun and stars, water before land, and 
the living creatures according to their apparent dignity in 
the scale of being, the noblest being named latest. And 
such is the order of Genesis. 

But why, it will be asked, should these classes take their 
names from the six days of a week? Is it not something 
singular, to classify natural objects by terms chosen from 
measures of time ¢ 

Not so very singular. A distinguished American geolo- 
gist has done the same thing. Professor Rogers classifies 
all the fossiliferous rocks below the upper new red sand- 
stone into eight series, corresponding to eight different hours 
of the day, viz., the Primal, Matinal, Levant, Premeridial, 
Meridial, Postmeridial, Vespertine, and Seral. The classi- 
fication of the Prophet is upon a similar principle, we sup- 
pose, but in far better taste; for we must consider the 
peculiar style of this chapter of Genesis. It is not written 
in the exact language of philosophy or history, nor accord- 
ing to any technical method of scienc e, but in that free and 
illustrative language in which sublime truths are best taught 
to simple minds. It is the anthropological style throughout. 
The author represents God as laboring, and taking time in 
his labor; deliberating, determining, and talking to him- 
self as he labors; and when his work is done, examining 
it critically to see ‘it it is good, and finally resting as would 
a laboring man. Now the labor of man is naturally 
measured Dy the rising and setting of the sun: “ Ilan shall 
go, forth to his work and to his labor until the eve ning.” It 
is in happy keeping with the rest of the chapter to lend the 
idea of a week of daily labor to the divine work, with a 
workman’s day of rest at the close, although it would be 
strangely inconsistent with every correct notion of God to 
take this language for literally true. But additional reasons 
may be ¢ assigned for the classification of the divine work by 
the days of a week. The institution of the Sabbath not 

only fulfilled the natural obligation of human society to ob- 
serve stated times of public worship, but was expressly 
appointed as a religious festival to commemorate the crea- 
tion. Now this furnishes motive enough why the author 
should model his account of the divine labor and rest by the 
days of the Hebrew week. In this light, the days of Genesis 
assume a symbolical character. They are in typical relation 
with sacred institutions and deep religious mysteries. They 
indicate the bondage of the Israelitesin Egypt, and their eman- 
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cipation ; the days of labor and rest prescribed in the third 
commandment ; the periods of seven years and of seven weeks 
of years, terminated by the sabbatical year and the year of 
jubilee ; the passion and death of the Saviour terminated by: 
his resurrection ; and, finally, the great work of redemption, 

to be closed by the tinal rest of all the saints in heaven. 

When, moreover, we remember that in the Hebrew lan- 
guage the present, imperfect, perfect, plupertect, and the 
aorists are all expressed by one and the same tense, the 
difference of time being marked either by adverbs signify- 
ing time, or very commonly by the mere context ; and when 
with this in view we read the whole chapter, as in the child- 
like style of the original, ‘God make,” ‘* God say,” “ God 

eall,” &e., then the sentences lose much of their show of 
consecutive history, and assume a more didactic appearance. 

An objection is sometimes urged against the last men- 
tioned theor y of indefinite periods, which, if well founded, 
would be equally adverse to this. In Exodus xx. 11, we 
read that “in six days the Lord made the heavens ‘and 
the earth, and the sea, and all things that are in them, and 
rested on the seventh day; therefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day and sanctitied it.” It would seem, then, that 
the reason why God appointed the seventh day for a holy 
day of rest and worship, was because on that day he had 
rested from the work of creation. Now, if that day of God’s 
rest was a literal day, like the Sabbath of the Jews, the other 
six must have been the same. 

In reply, we suggest that the objection supposes more in 
the passage just cited than the words warrant. It does not 
so clearly appear that the seventh day of the Hebrew week 
was the same as the seventh of the creation, but only that 
each was the seventh of its own week. On the other ‘hand, 
it is plain from the nature of the case that the day of God’s 
rest was not a literal day, nor measured by any time what- 
ever. That rest can mean nothing else than cessation from 
labor, or the accomplishment of the divine work. That rest, 
then, is not yet tinished—or rather, to speak more correctly, 
it was finished as soon as begun, for by its very nature it 
occupied no space of time. From this very fact St. Augus- 
tine concludes that the first six days also were not real days, 
nor intended to designate any space of time whatever. 
“For,” he says, “if in the other days (the first six of Gene- 
sis) the evening and morning signify such alternations of 
time as are now accomplished by the actual space of a day, 
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I do not see why the seventh day should not close with an 
eve ing, and its night with a morning also; so that it 
might be said as well: And the evening and the morning 
were the seventh da, _ For surely that is one of those days 
which together constitute seven, and which by repetition 
make up “months, and years, and ages... .. It is most 
probable, therefor e, that while these our present seven days, 
named and numbered as they are, and following each other 
in succession, traverse real spaces of time, those first six days 
are to be understood as being of an unusual kind unknown 
to our experience, and explicable oaly by the actual con- 
ditions of things at the time. In them, both the evening 
and the morning, as well as the light itself and the darkness, 
that is, the day and night, did not afford that sort of vicissi- 
tude which these afford by the revolution of the sun, This 
certainly we are compelled to acknowledge, in regard to 
those three days which are mentioned and enumerated be- 
fore the creation of the luminaries.”* St. Augustine else- 
where expresses his opinion that the matter of the universe 
was prior to the organized world only in that sense in which 
sound is prior to music, “ non in tempore, sed in origine”+ 
—not in the order of time but of origin. The same may 
be understood of the succession of days in the Mosaic ac- 
count. It was not a succession in the order of events, but 
in the order of conception; not in the order of execution, 
but in that of plan; not as things happen before the eyes 
of men, but (to use his own favorite expr ession) as they pre- 
sent themselves to the “angelic intelligences,” who enjoy 
the beatific vision, and see things mapped in the mind of 
God in their truest order. 

It was our good fortune lately to be present at a lecture 
delivered by Professor Agassiz, on “ The position of Man in 
Natural History.” He demonstrated how one plan of strue- 
ture runs through all the various grades of vertebrates—fish, 
serpents, birds, “and mammals , including man. Just as dif- 
ferent styles obtain in the same order of architec ‘ture, so all 
these, albeit varying widely in their external forms, are con- 
structed on one ‘essential principle, namely, that of a back- 
bone, which is set like a key-beam, or ridge-pole, between 
two opposite systems of arches. He traced on a blackboard 
the progress of these forms through all the different grades 
of development, making that which was first a tish to grow, 


* De Genest ad literam, lib. iv., cap. 18. + Confession, lib. xii., cap. 29. 
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by slight obliterations and additions, through higher and 
higher types of being, until at last it appeared “With the 
noble proportions of man. Yet (he argued against Darwin) 
this development is not an historical one ; geology proves 

the contrary. We find, for instance, in the arliest tossil 
fish—those of the Silurian formation—some of the peculiar 
characteristics of higher forms of life, such as the ball and 
socket joint, and the separation of the head from the body 
by a neck. The development, therefore, is only one of 
plan i in the mind of the great Architect and C reator. No 
spec ies ever departs trom “its own type to assume the features 

of a nobler, nor can we infer that the lowest forms have, of 
necessity, been the earliest in actual existence. 

This exemplities well the idea of St. Augustine in regard 
to the six days of Genesis. They were stages of progre ssive 
development, but the development evisted ‘only i in the plan. 
The days, or degrees of progress, described by the sacred 
historian were mapped out in that divine mind which plan- 
ned the world of nature, but they had no such order of 
succession in point of time. Darwin reads the book of na- 
ture as the literalists read the Book of Genesis, confounding 
the order of system or plan with the historical order ot 
time. 

We must confess that, to our mind, this theory is the 
most simple and satisfactory of any. Recent discoveries in 
science have made the first—that of literal days—a very 
awkward one to defend, to say the least; while the second 
—that of indefinite long periods—although not in conflict 
with any certain acquisitions of science, and defensible 
enough also in point of mere critical construction, falls far 
below our present theory in point of wg, a We have 
all been latterly taught to regard the Mosaic account as 
strictly historic: al, and it is not easy to divest one’s self of so 
familiar an impression; but this bias of early education 
once overcome, and a symbolical sense in the “ six days” 
admitted, the whole way seems clear, and all the rest of the 
chapter is easily explained. Besides, the theory is an old 
one, as we have alre: ady seen; and now that so much new 
light has been thrown upon the physical history of the earth 
by geological discoveries, it merits a new hearing among the 
rest. It is open to attack only upon its religious side. In 
its relations with natural science the advantages of it are 
obvious enough, and may be briefly stated as follows : 

All the scientific ditticulties presented to the reader of the 
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first of Genesis are at once solved by this theory. Whiat 
matter then how old the earth may seem! A health to her 
wrinkled visage and her gray locks! She’s an orthodox old 
planet, after all. What matter which creatures were first 
created! Neither measure of time nor order of succession 
is attributed to the text. That three days are given by 
Moses before either sun, moon, or stars appeared to mark 
the time, occasions no embarrassment here, as in the other 
theories. These are days which have nothing to do with 
the revolutions of the earth, belonging to a ditferent order 
of things, and the Prophet may say to the astronomers : 
“ Mihi autem pro minimo est ut a vobis judicer, aut ab 
humano die.”* This theory leaves the interpreter far less 
hampered by technical objections, and free to expound the 
religious doctrine of the chapter, with all its spiritual treas- 
ures. If admitted, it cannot but give great satisfaction to 
the Christian ceologist, since he may then freely follow the 
light of his science without ex ‘posing himself to ignorant 
charges of infidelity ; and excellent Christians have suffered 
sorely and needlessly in this way. And, finally, the greatest 
of all its adv: antages is this—it gives us a more noble and 
strictly religious view of the first “of Genesis. 

Under such an interpretation, this grand chapter is no 
longer to be treated as an antique cosmogony, a mere his- 
torical or antiquarian treasure, rendered more curious, but 
not a whit more useful, by the divine authority attributed 
to it. It becomes a m: rjestic exposition of that great article 
of Hebrew faith, the first also of the Christian symbol— 
“OrrEDo IN UNUM Deum FACTOREM COELI ET TERR.” The 
Prophet could have had no intention to instruct in ques- 
tions of natural science.or to reveal matters of mere secu- 
lar curiosity. His object was purely a religious one. It 
was simply to teach, in accordance with the old patriarchal 
traditions, in great part forgotten by the Gentiles, and 
loosely held even by the Hebrews, that all things—water, 
air, earth, light, sun, moon, stars, plants, fish, reptiles, birds, 
tour-footed beasts, and man himself—had been created ac- 
cording to their several natures, and that the very primal 
substance of the world was not eternal, but called into ex- 
istence by the will of God. By doing this he struck a 
sweeping blow at all the various idolatries of the heathen; 
for scarcely any type of creature existed in the’ air, on the 


* 1 Cor. iv. 3 
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earth, or in the waters, which was not made an object of 
superstitious adoration. This, it seems to us, is the reason 
why so many objects in nature are enumerated by the 
Prophet. Strictly speaking, it would have been enough to 
say, in the language of St. John, “ By Him were all things 
made, and without Him was nothing made.” But in ad- 
dressing the multitude, governed always by impressions 
more than by reflection, it was nec essary to draw a distinct 
picture of each thing created, and leave it impressed on 
their minds as a safeguard against idolatry in that form. 

We must be permitted to add that there is something 
dramatic, or at least scenic, in this chapter, both in style and 
plan. It is, to be sure, in the form of an instruction ; it is 
essentially didactic ; but it is popularly so, and therefore, as 
we say, somewhat dramatic. It is addressed to the mind of 
the multitude, not to philosophers, naturalists, or scholars 
of any kind. We find in it that art which belongs to all 
popular men, whether authors or orators—the art of enlarg- 
ing upon a great truth, and presenting it over and over again, 
in a great variety of detail and expression, until the minds 
of the auditors or readers are thoroughly imbued with it 
and familiar with its bearings. The gre: it truth presented, 
and re- presented ov er and over again, in this chapter, i is the 
origin of all things, absolutely all, from the creative hand of 
the only uncreated and eternal God. It is, as we have said 
before, the amplification, the detailed exposition of that 
great first article of religion: “JZ believe in one God, the 
Father almighty, the Maker of heaven and earth.” Never, 
perhaps, among a: people professedly Christian, was there 
more need of upholding this great primary doctrine than in 
our day and country ; and it makes one loath to admit of any 
interpret ition of the ‘first of Genesis which compels our the- 
ologians to descend from their high religious ground, and 
dispute i in the mines and quarries and observatories upon 
questions of secular science. And yet—a divine hand has 
written the physical history of this earth in the rocks that 
lie upon its bosom; and if they are right who say that it is 
written in the first of Genesis also—-then must we make the 
records square, 

What had the great Prophet of the Hebrews to do with 
the age of the world, or with the relative priorities of the 
earth and the stars, or of the different creatures of the land 
and the waters, or with the secrets of meteorology? He 
stood as the chosen mediator between his God and a sen- 


Vou. . 15 
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sual, hard-headed people—a people whose ancient faith and 
primitive simplicity of manners had almost melted away 
before the polished paganism and voluptuous civilization 
of Egypt. Picture to yourself that Prophet wearied and 

wasted with anxiety, sick of life, and often dev en to the verge 
of despair by the ‘moral depravity, the spiritual obduracy 
of his people, and their repeated relapses into idolatry. C all 
up thus to mind the perplexities of his position, coupled with 
the sublime character of his mission. See him then sitting 
down with his tablets, or sheets of papyrus, to w rite for the 
instruction of such a people—to write something at once 
appropriate to their present ignorance, errors, and dangers, 
and worthy of their lofty vocation. Such reflections will 
prepare us for a noble : and sv lemnly religious interpretation 
of thi at grand first chapter of Genesis. WwW e shall see some- 
thing else in it than a quaint lecture on cosmogony. We 
shall see there the great Hebrew profession of faith: ‘ Ly 
THE BEGINNING Gop CREATED THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH.” 
All things were made, and made by Him, whether in the 
heavens, on the earth, or under the waters. He made the 
light. He made the day and night. He made the sky, the 
waters beneath it, and the reservoirs of rain above it. He 
made the ocean and the dry land. He made the grass, and 
every plant and tree. He made the sun, the moon, and 
stars, and He alone appointed their uses;—and thus the 
Prophet goes on enumerating all that ever was, or might 
be made, an object of supers stitious worship, and attributes 
the origin of all to the hand of that one, uncreated, and 
eternal “Being to whom all adoration is due. 

The advocates of the theory of “literal days” lay much 
stress upon those words: “ And the ev ening and the morn- 
ing were the first day—second day,” &e. WwW hy, they ask, 
is this said, and so often repeated, and always in the same 
words, unless the Prophet means to be understood in the 
literal sense, and puts forth his meaning with an emphasis / 

To this we reply, that the emphasis can only lend its 
strength to that signification which we attach to the words. 
It is like a good knocker, that sounds loud whoever may be 
at the door, The repetition makes the account more dra- 
matie and lifelike, and is in keeping with the whole style 
of the chapter. It has a stirring effect, too, like the beat 
of a drum at intervals. We have he ard it suggested by a 
learned and eminent prelate that it has all the appearance 
of a chorus. The resemblance is still more striking when 
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the words are given in the abrupt, simple style of the origi- 
nal: “And e evening was, and morning was—day one —day 
second,” ec. Such is the theological importance of this 
chapter that it may well have constituted. in the very be- 
ginning, a lesson to be publicly read, perhaps chanted too, 
by the Hebrews in their religious assemblies ; ; and this verse 
may have been introduced as a choral response. But, of 
course, this is only conjecture. Our knowledge of times so 
ancient is necessarily scanty, and all that we know is but a 
fragment from the forgotten mass. A thousand questions 
may be raised in reference to the Book of Genesis which no 
human wisdom can solve, for the requisite data are wanting. 
Let us be satisfied without knowing every thing. 


“ 


This ancient Book 
Its quaint, old, honest look 
Would lack, if on its pages 
Were scattered nothing of the dust of ages.” 


Arr. V.—1. Einleitung in die Philosophie und Grundriss 
der Metaphysik ; Zur Reform der Philosophie. Von 
Dr. J. Froscoammer. Miinchen, 1858. 8vo., pp. 484. 

2. Menschenseele und Physiologie. Ein Streitsc hraft gegen 
Professor Carl ‘?* in Genf. Von Dr. J. Frosc HAMMER. 
Miinchen, 1855. 8vo., pp. 212. 


A Rieur Reverenp Prelate, for whom we have a profound 
esteem, and who in all our difficulties has treated us with 
singular kindness and forbearance, writes us that he is dis- 
pleased with the manner in which we spoke of Herr Fro- 
schammer in our Review for last October, and assures us that 
we were quite mistaken in our estimate both of the author 
and of his works. We can only say in our vindication, that 
when we wrote the article referred to we knew of "Herr 
Froschammer, a priest, and a Professor of Philosophy i in the 
University of Miinich, only what we stated in our remarks ; 
and that we had no intention of holding ourselves respon. 
sible for all the views he might have published, nor indeed 
for all the views contained even in the extract we made 
from his defence of himself against the attacks made on him 
by a German periodical called Zhe Catholic. We recognized 
in him a bold, vigorous, and independent writer, apparently 
doing brave battle for the freedom of Catholic science 
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against a policy which seems to us to repress Catholic genius 
and talent, and-to give the lead in literature and the sciences 
to the enemies of our faith, to the serious injury of both re-, 
ligion and civilization ; we also found Zhe Catholic attack- 
ing him with arguments drawn not from reason and reve- 
lation—from a solid and comprehensive theology—but from 
egotism, passion, prejudice, or the popular opinion of the 

time or place, in the arrogant, criminative, and declama- 
tory style too often adopted by our Catholic journals and 
eriodicals ; and we felt that, up to a certain point at least, 
i and we were engaged in the same great and necessary 
work, and that we could do no less than greet him as a fel- 
low- laborer and proffer him our sympathy. 

Moreover, in judging an author we aim to distinguish be- 
tween inaccuracies and errors which are simply incident: il, 
and affect only some detail or illustration, and suchas are fun- 
damental in the author’s doctrine, and enter into his syste- 
matic thought. The author may be orthodox notwithstand- 
ing the former, for his error may be due simply to inadver- 
tence, and would be corrected the moment his attention 
should be turned to its direct consideration. Pope St. Cle- 
ment, the companion and friend of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
in one of his Epistles to the Corinthians, introduces the fable 
of the Pheenix, without any intimation or apparent con- 
sciousness that it is a fable ; shall we, therefore, pronounce 
his Epistle ufiorthodox, and condemn it as teaching error ? 
Not at all, although the fable contradicts the universal law 
of reproduction, because it was not the design of the Epistle 
to teach the error it involves. He used the table simply as 
an illustration. Fénélon wrote his Maxims of the Saints 
to guard the true doctrine of Divine Love against the errors 
of the Quietists on the one hand, and those of their partially 
instructed opponents on the other. He erred simply in his 
language, which was for the most part borrowed from writers 
canonized by the Church, and especially from St. Francis of 
Sales. Must we, therefore, censure St. Francis of Sales, 
and the other saints whose language Fénélon hevvaiie ed, 
as unorthodox, as Quietists? Fénélon’s own doctrine was 
never condemned ; only some of his expressions were cen- 
sured. The Roman theologi: ans could do no less than cen- 
sure them, as susceptible of ¢ a false and heretical sense, when 
brought by the mortified vanity and offended pride of the 
great Bossuet directly to the notice of the Holy See; but 
the Christian world has never approved the conduct of 
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Bossuet, on whose reputation the whole affair remains and 
will forever remain a. blot, for his own errors on the sub- 
ject were vastly greater than any of which he ventured to 
accuse the Archbishop of Cambray. Fénélon was by far 
the sounder theologian as well as the more amiable man - 
the two. We regard it as the mark of an ill-natured, 
narrow-minded, or carping critic to read a book simply to 
find in it something that he can pounce upon, and hold up 
to public execration as unsound in morals or incorrect in 
theology. Such a critic gains credit for a zeal for orthodoxy 
simply ‘by gratifying his petty vanity, spite, or ill-nature. 
The great aim of the generous and noble-minded Catholic 
critic is to recognize what there is in his author that is true 
and good, worthy of commendation, and to pass lightly over 
small or incidental errors, for our great ona is not so much 
to avoid error as to bring out and appropriate truth. 

We marked in Herr Froschammer expressions and even 
thoughts that we did not and could not approve; but we 
did not call attention to them at the time, because we were 
introducing and not criticizing him ; because at the time we 
intended to return to him soon, and attempt a fair and just 
appreciation of his works ; and because we hoped we should 
find, on further examination, that what we disapproved was 
more in the expression than the thought, or, even if in the 
thought, incidental to his main purpose rather than entering 
into that purpose itself. Since then, we have made our- 
selves better acquainted with the author. He has himself 
been so obliging as to send us the two works named at the 
head of this article, for which he will accept our thanks ; 
and we have more critically examined those of his works 
previously in our possession, and have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that the error is not with him simply inei- 
dental, but fundamental, and in his systematic thought itself. 
The alleged fact that his works have been placed on the In- 
dex, and that his periodical has been prohibited, which we 
have just heard of, undoubtedly weighs, and ought to weigh 
something with Usg and would w eigh much more were the 
Index published i in this country, and thus made a part of the 
disciplinary law that we are bound to obey; but his doctrine 
of the Freedom of Science goes further, if possible, than 
that of our friend Simpson, which we have combated in 
the present number ; and his general theological and philo- 
sophical system, as far as we understand it, is one which we 
see not how the Roman theologians could suffer to pass 
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without censure. We go as far in the direction of free 
thought, free speech, and freedom of science, as any man can 
who remembers the real relations between rational truth and 
revealed truth; we are heartily opposed to the short-sight- 
ed policy that, ‘for tear of giving utterance to some slight 
error, represses the free dev elopment of genius, and permits 
one to defend only the commonplaces of theology : and so 
far we are in full sy mpathy with Professor Froschammer. 
We also agree with him in demanding a reform both in 
theology and philosophy, or at least in demanding some- 
thing deeper, truer, more living and life-giving than the 
dry, superticial, jejune, fleshless systems which our moderns 
have substituted for the grand thoughts of the Fathers and 
the great Doctors of the Middle Ages. But there is a limit 
beyond which we cannot pass without failing in our loyal- 
ty to truth, and in our obedience to the disciplinary author- 
ity of the Church. 

Every man who has read our Pewew for the last four or 
tive years knows perfectly well, without any avowal on our 
part, that we think a reform in theology and philosophy, 
and in some re&pec ts even in the dise ipline of the Chureh, 
is needed. -It is the more or less clear pere eption or instine t 
of this fact that has led to many of the hostile criticisms to 
which we have been subjected. These criticisms, though 
seldom just or candid, have neither surprised nor angered 
us. But we have never dreamed of any reform that should 
in the slightest degree affect the unity of the Church in 
space or time, or which could not be effected in the Church 
without any resistance to her authority, whether her au- 
thority to teach or her authority to govern. We may err 
on collateral matters, and fre uently express ourselves with- 
out due exactness, but we Eon always in our heart and 
before our eyes the unity and catholicity of the Church. We 
believe even in national unity, and therefore we oppose 
secession. The destruction of national unity is the de- 
struction of the nation itself; and we hold that whatever 
grievances may exist, and need redressing, they must be 
redressed in the nation and by the nation, not ‘by break- 
ing away from it, subv erting its authority, and making 
war against it. We regard every secessionist, although 
he may believe himself” a Catholic, as a genuine Prot- 
estant,—as guilty of the precise error in regard to the 
nation that the Protestant or schismatical reformers in the 
sixteenth century were guilty of in regard to the Church. 
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We can advocate no reforms that we cannot advocate as 
members of the Church, as loyal and obedient Catholics in 
her communion, and propose none to be effected in defiance 
of her authority, or otherwise than by her authority itself. 
For the same general reason that we oppose secession we 
oppose Protestantism, and for the same general reason that we 
oppose Protestantism we oppose secession—the one because 
it breaks the unity of the nation and resists its authority, 
and the other because it breaks the unity of the Church 
and sets her authority at naught. A Catholic Secessionist 
sounds in our ears as incongruous as a Catholic Protestant. 
Every sound statesman holds first of all to the unity of the 
nation, without which there is and can be no national life; 
and every sound theologian or sound philosopher even holds to 
the unity of the Church, the body of Christ, out of which no 
man ean live the true divine-human life of our Lord. The 
doctrine of State sovereignty, favored by so many of our 
superticial statesmen, is a heresy in polities of prec ‘isely the 
same nature with the Anglican heresy in theology ot the 
independence of diocesan or partic ‘ular churches, and we 
‘an, as a Catholic, no more accept the one than the other. 
We do not hold that the reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury erred in demanding, or in laboring for, reforms in the 
Church, for reforms were then needed ; but they erred in 
seeking to effect them at the expense of Catholic dogma, 
Catholic unity, and Catholic authority, and any man “who 
would do the same to-day would justly fall under the sen- 
tence pronounced against them. Reforms can never be 
necessary in the ¢ ‘hurch, except in relation to that which is 
purely human It were absurd and blasphemous to say that 
any thing divine, or existing immediately by divine institu- 
tion, can need reforming. But in the Church as she exists 
in space and time there are two elements, the divine and the 
human ; and in that which originates in and depends on the 
human element, reforms from time to time may become ne- 
cessary, because, on the one hand, of human infirmity, and, 
on the other, of the changes in human affairs with which the 
Church stands in relation. These reforms can never touch 
dogma, the essential constitution of the Church, nor the au- 
thority of the Church to teach or to govern. But they may 
affect practical discipline or canon law, which is always re- 
formable, and theological and philosophical systems, which 
are creations of the human understanding. In ‘these respects 
reforins are lawful when necessary, and important reforms 
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under each of these heads have from time to time been 
effected, and, in our judgment, are needed now, both in the 
interests of religion and civilization, and therefore may be 
lawfully called for. 

But there is a legal method as well as an illegal method 
of effecting reforms. The Constitution of the United States, 
or of any one of the particular States, can be amended or 
reformed, without any breach of loyalty or of law, in the way 
and manner it itself prescribes; but to alter, amend, or re- 
form it in any other way would be illegal, disorderly, and 
revolutionary. All secessionists are revolutionists, and the 
nation justly makes war on them, and labors to reduce them 
to their allegiance. Reforms in the Church, by the authority 
of the Church, are legal, and we may advocate them in good 
faith, without reproach to our loyalty or suspicion of our 
orthodoxy. But to demand reforms, and to persist in de- 
m: nding them, even when not wrong in themselves, in de- 
fiance of the governing authority of the Church, is to exhibit 
a schismatic, and, it may be, an heretical spirit, which is 
incompatible with Catholic faith and loyalty. We have been 
opposed, not because we have demanded, or labored to effect, 
retorms in the Church in this illegal and schismatie way; but 
because some had a fear that we would do so, in case we failed 
to get them in a legal way. In many cases such fear would 
be just, for even men well dis sposed at first are exe seedingly 
apt, when they meet on the part of the authorities what 
appears to them a blind and unjust opposition, or a dogged 
persistence in what they believe to be an unwise and hurt- 
tul policy, to go further than they had thought of going, so 
far as to resist the authority itself, and break away from 
the unity of the Church; and we have just as little doubt 
that the neglect or refusal of the authorities to favor the 
reforms we seek to effect drives large numbers out of the 
Church, and keeps out millions who otherwise might be 
drawn within her fold. But in our case the fear was ground- 
less, because we knew, before coming into the Church, the 
best that could be offered outside, and because our — 
phy and theology harmonize perfectly ‘with our Catholic 
faith and our Catholie duty. It would be for us the ab- 
surdest thing in the world to go out of the Church because 
we could not have our own way inthe Church. We should 
be as foolish and as wicked as our secessionists, indeed, 
infinitely more so, who, because they could not have their 
own way in the Union, seceded from it, and then, Protest- 
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ant-like, turned round and made war on it. Under no 
circumstances could we be a secessionist, either in Church 
or State, and least of all in the Church. 

In matters of faith and morals we hold the Church to be 
authoritative and infallible, by virtue of the Divine Pres- 
ence as well as by divine appointment ; >in discipline, adminis- 
tration, or external government, we hold the Church to be 
authoritative by immediate divine constitution, but not in- 
fallible. As “velesia docens, she cannot err; as Evclesia 
gubernans she may err, as may any other legitimate govern- 
ment ; yet as the legitimate authority she is to be obeyed in 
what she commands, in like manner as she is to be believed 
as the infallible teacher in what she teaches as dogma or as 
pertaining to dogma. Even in the State we hold ourselves 
bound in conscience to obey the civil government, and to 
observe the law as long as it is the law, although we may 
dislike it, and use all the legal means in our power to get it 
repealed, altered, or amended, The same principle governs 
us in regard to the Church, in her capacity as governor. We 
may not believe the policy pursued here and nowin her human 
relations, in her de: ings with external affairs, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical, absolutely the wisest and best possible, 
and we think we have a right, when we honestly do not so 
believe, to say so, and to do what we can in an orderly way 
to induce her to alter it; but as long as she insists on retain- 
ing it we must submit, and obey strictly her commands. 
We recognize neither the right nor the wisdom of disobedi- 
ence. In the first place, we can oppose to her policy only 
our own convictions, and the reasons on which they rest, 
and it is not impossible that, all things considered, she is 
right and we wrong; and in the next place, the changes, 
unless effected by her authority, would have no value and 
do no good. Our disobedience would harm ourselves, but 
it could effect no salutary reform, and serve no good end. 

The Protestant Reformers, by their disobedience, prompt- 
ed by their impatience and self-will, lost much and gained 
nothing. The whole world now sees their folly. Protest- 
antism has ceased to be areligion, and the Protestant world, 
though it has yet some C atholic reminiscences, is involved 
in as great spiritual darkness, doubt, and uncertainty, as 
were the Gentile nations before the coming of our Lord, 
Amongst Protestants are men whom we love and honor, but 
Protestantism is a pitiable affair, and attracts from Protest- 
ants themselves more derision than genuine respect. The 
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Reformers have lost for their followers the unity of the 
Church ; they have Jost Catholicity, all legitimate Church 
authority, the Priesthood, Sacrifice, the ‘perpetual Pres- 
ence of our Lord in the ’ Eucharist, dogma or doctrine, 
faith, hope, charity, and the very liberty of conscience they 
sought to secure. It is now seen, also, that if they had 
raited : a little longer in the bosom of the Church they could 
have had the substance of all they contended for, through 
the reformatory action of the Church herself. What induce- 
ment can any sensible man, who knows what Protestantism 
is, have to leave the Church, or to compel her, by his dis- 
orderly demands for reform, to cast him out from her bosom 
into exterior darkness and death? It is better to wait, wait 
patiently and subrhissively, till the Church gets ready to 
effect such reforms as are needed. In due time ‘she will effect 
them, if permitted to count on the loyalty of her children. 
Furthermore, the future can never be a new creation ; it 
must be, not a reproduction indeed, but a development of 
the past, a normal growth from it, which supposes the unity 
and continuity of lite, This unity and continuity of C hris- 
tian life we break, just in proportion as we br reak from the 
Church. It is by no arbitrary ordination that heresy and 
schism are made SINS ; they are sins in the very nature of the 
case. Heresy is a sin, in that it breaks the integrity of the 
Idea, of Truth itse If, and would, were it possible, ‘rend in 
ap the Eternal Word of God, as the wicked Typhon and 
lis associates in Egyptian mythology rend in pieces and 
scatter the body of the good Osiris. “Schism i is a sin, in that 
it breaks unity, the very bond of chari ity, and severs the 
soul from the fountain of life, and is like severing the 
branch from its living union with the hale It breaks the 
unity and the continuity of life, and renders all progress, all 
development, all reform in the severed branch or body im- 
possible. You never see any progress among sc shismatic 
and heretical bodies. They may waste gradually away, but 
they never receive any aceretion of life. They are petri- 
factions. Look at the schismatie Greek Church, at the Ori- 
ental sects! Ages pass over them-.and bring no progress. 
They are like savage and barbarous nations, that, cut off 
from communion with the life of humanity, remain forever 
prigesions and have in themselves no power to effect any 
ain ‘ation in their condition. ‘ The branch cannot live 
peed t abide in the vine.” Cut off from communication 
with tle root, whence flows the sap of life through all the 
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living branches, nothing remains for them but to wither and 
die. Schismatical and heretical sects are to the Church 
what savages and barbarians are to humanity. Even your 
Protestant sects are progr essive only in destruction. They 
lose, but do not acquire ; waste, but do not grow; and their 
best estate is always their first estate. Having no living 
principle within them, they have no reeuper rative energy, 
and no power to reform themselves. This lies in the nature 
of the case, and is evident to every one who understands 
the principle and law of Christian ‘life, and the nature and 
conditions of all real progress. 

Knowing, at least believing, all this, we have treated as 
idle, in our case, the fear that we could ever be induced or 
forced, by any resistance we might meet with from any 
quarter in our efforts at reform, to forget our Catholic duty 
and break from Catholic unity, and thus not only defeat our 
purpose but forfeit our salvation. We hope, if we are not 
too good a Christian, at least that we are too good a philos- 
opher, to do any thing so illogical, or so ridiculously absurd. 
We are as much opposed to the repressive policy, now so 
widely insisted on, as is Herr Froschammer or any other of 
our Catholic reformers, and we enter on every occasion our 
protest against it. We believe the Church allows more 
liberty than is at present allowed by Catholic public senti- 
ment, and we claim more liber ty ; not, however, for our own 
sake, because we have certain private ends to answer, or 
certain crotchets of our own to defend, but for the sake of 
Catholic interests—for the sake of both religion‘and civili- 
zation. We want not license, but we want that men should 
have true freedom, and be men, living men, thinking men, 
earnestly and perseveringly laboring to develop and ap- 
propriate to their moral, intellectual, and spiritual life, alike 
the truths of revelation and of natural science. 3ut we 
understand that liberty can subsist only with order, as 
order can subsist only with liberty. “Liberty without 
order is license; order without liberty is despotism. If 
the legitimate authority, bound to protect alike order and 
liberty, tells us that we abuse our liberty, and that we violate 
order in our attacks on this repressive policy, all we have 
to do is to bow submissively to what authority prescribes, 
and wait for a more fitting season to bring out ‘the truth we 
hold to be important and nee essary, Or till the degree of 
liberty we demand can be safely exercised, not against, but 
with the sanction of authority. 
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Herr Froschammer seems to us to forget this duty of 
Christian obedience. One of his books was placed on ‘the 
Index, and he thereupon attacks the Congregation of the 
Index and demands its abolition. We do not like this. 
No theologian pretends that the decisions of the Roman 
Congregations are infallible, and we for ourselves very much 
doubt the utility,in the present state of the world, of the 
Congregation of the Index. We think the Roman theolo- 
gians would render us a far greater service by refuting 
books unsound in morals and theology than they do by 
simply prohibiting them, for there are a great many people 
who are only the more eager to read a book for its being 
prohibited. The Index belonged to a state of things which 
is how passing away, and was, in our judgment, far more 
ap eee | when the civil government conceded to the 
Church the civil censorship, : and enforced its censures, than it 
is now. But the Congregs ition of the Index is established 
by lawful authority ; it has itself a dise ‘iplinary authority ; 
and were it to censure a publication of ours, we should 
neither attack it nor repabli sh the opinions or views cen- 
sured. We should recognize in its decision, not necessarily 
the voice of the infallible Church, but _a judgment of the 
governing power of the Church through one of its legally 
established courts, and would obe 'y it as we obey any legally 
established civil court. We should not, with our friend 
Froschammer, endeavor to evade the decision by pleading 
to the jurisdiction of the court. In our country we might 
deny the Index to be binding, because it is not published 
here; but when the decision ‘a the Congregation is clearly 
and authentically brought home to us we should hold it to 
be binding, at least in foro interiore. Wenee we read no 
books that we have tolerable reason for believing are on the 
Index, except by dispensation from the competent authority, 
and should under no circumstances defend a proposition which 
we knew had been condemned by the Roman Congregation. 

Let no non-Catholic friend complain of this, or brand it 
as servility. In the first place, everybody knows that 
servility is the last charge to be brought ¢ against us ; and in 
the second place, this is no more than we yield to the 
State.—no more than the obedience that is due from every 
loyal citizen to the legitimate civil authority. All power 
is from God, and we are obliged in conscience to obey the 
powers that be. The danger of the loose notions of obedi- 
ence which have prevailed amongst us for the last halt 
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century, and which have permitted us to sympathize with 
every revolution, every rebellion, and every insurrection of 
the people, or a portion of the people, against authority, 
everywhere or anywhere, we now read in the formidable 
Rebellion at this moment thre: atening the very existence of 
the Republic, especially in the men who in the loyal States 
sympathize with it, and oppose the Government because it 
is seeking by force of arms to suppress it. We oppose that 
Rebellion, and execrate those — sympathizers s, and 
sustain the Government, becaus® we recognize the principle 
of authority, and the right of the n: ition not only to live, 
but to govern. The Church is more to us than the nation. 
We would give our life to save the nation ; what should we 
not then do for the Church? The Church is not only the 
hope of this nation, but of the whole world,—and of the 
whole world not only for time, but for eternity. Its 
authority to govern comes more directly from God than 
that of the State, and the interests with which it is intrusted 
are of infinitely greater moment, and shall we yield it less 
than we yield the State? Would you have us renounce our 
logic, our reason, and make ourselves a mere animal, in 
order to make ourselves a man anda freeman’ There is 
no servility in obeying God, or in obeying those whom he 
authorizes to govern us. Ié is your loss of the true conce p- 
tion of liberty that makes you think so. It is your igno- 

rance of the pl we and oftice of the Church, in the pl in of the 
Creator and of Divine Providence, that permits you to 
imagine that the world can get on without her, or that even 
the temporal prosperity of nations ean be secured without 
a strict observance of those great principles of law and 
order, of authority as well as liberty, which she inculeates, 
and which without her would soon be forgotten, or dege er 
ate from great living principles into mere theorems and 
speculations. The first condition of all true freedom is 
obedience. In the child we exact even blind obedience. 
Parental love does it, because it is necessary to the child’s 
well-being; and if when reason is de veloped we exact en- 
lightened obedience, it is still obedience we exact, and that 
must be yielded or all goes to ruin. No doubt it is well 
when the obedience is rendered easy by love; but whether 
it accord with or be repugnant to our feelings and affee- 
tions it must be yielded, or there is no such thing as society, 
or freedom in society. This is the law of God, and no one 

‘an disregard it without being soon or late compelled to 
pay the penalty. 
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What we will not yield is our own convictions, to the 
simply hwman opinions of others. We will stand by them 
unless condemned by divine authority. Our obedience 
must be given directly or indirectly to God, and not simply 
toman. Jefferson Davis has no divine : authority ; his gov- 
ernment is a usurpation and has no legitimacy; and we 
would be drawn and quartered sooner ‘than rec rgnize its 
right to govern us, for in it there is at best only a purely 
human authority, and no man has, ever had, or ever can 
have, in his own right, dediibien over man. We yield not 
to the orders of journalists, let who will write for them ; we 
may be convine ‘ed by their reasons, but we submit not to 
them as authority. “for authority they have none. We 
yield not to mere popular opinion, at we have no belief in 
the saying, “the voice of the pe h with us is 
usually the voice of demagogues a. pot- “ese politicians 

— is the voice of God.” But when the C hureh, through her 
official organs, in official form, clearly and distine tly com- 
mands us, we obey, and we do so for conscience’ sake, and 
from conviction that it is only by so doing that we can 
really aid human progress and be faithful to the interests of 
religion and civ ilization. If this be servility or abnegation 
of our manhood, be it so. ° 

We have made these remarks d@ propos, indeed, of Herr 
Froschammer, but more in reply to the thought of our 
Right Reverend friend than as called for by Herr Fro- 
schammer’s works. What we have tosay in reference to his 
doctrine of the Freedom of Science, which we hold to be 
unsound, we have said in the first article in this number. 
We have wished in these remarks, somewhat desultory and 
disconnected in their character, to reassure our Catholic 
friends who have feared, trom ‘the occasional freedom otf 
our strictures and the boldness of some of our assertions, 
that we either did not know, or, if we knew, we would not 
respect, the line beyond which no one passes without losing 
his Catholic character. We think we know that line, and 
we know that though we may at times find it necessary to 
come plump up to it, we have, and have had, no disposition 
to pass beyond it. Catholicity is not with us something to 
be put on or off, as it may suit the exigencies of the moment; 
nor is it something which is or can be stowed aw ay in 
a dark corner of the mind, to be brought out only on 
certain festive occasions; it is our intellectual and moral 
lite itself, and we can no more divest ourselves of it than 
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we can divest ourselves of ourselves. It is the element in 
which we live, think, move, and have our moral and intel- 
lectual being; were it not so, we should never have dared 
speak as freely and as boldly as we have done. Our bold 
assertions and free strictures, which have made some timid 
souls fear we were on our way back to Protestantism, are 
the al 9 of a strong, not a weak faith—of a mind fully 
convinced, not of a mind hesitating and uncertain whether 
to believe or disbelieve. 

We have owned that we aim to be a Reformer; but the 
chief thing we want reformed is not disc ‘ipline, theology, or 
philosophy, but Catholics themselves. The great evil, 
it appears to us, is not in institutions of any sort, but in the. 
low and frivolous character, in our age, of Catholics as well 
as of non-Catholics. There is amongst us a great want of 

arnest thought, and a still greater want of profound and far- 
reaching thought. Our popular journalists and authors pro- 
nounce glowing eulogiums on Catholici tty. and exhaust their 
very copious vocabulary in praising the Church, and yet our 
holy religion, as they present it, is no great thing; it isin 
fact a meagre sectarian affair, nothing to stir the soul, com- 
mand the intellect, and -aptivate the “he cart. It is less than 
the mind itself, and takes up only a small part of it, and is 
rather an intellectual excrescence than the essential element 
of our intellectual life. We complain of the judgments 
formed by non-Catholies of our Church, but we forget that 
non-Catholics form their judgments of the Church from 
what they see and observe of Catholics, and the thought, 
tone, and conduct of Catholics go far to justify them. 
Their chief error is in mistaking the popular exhibition of 
Catholicity by Catholics for Catholici sity itself. 

Now the reform we want consists in bringing Catholies 
themselves back and up to the Chureh, and making them 
understand that there is more in Catholicity than they see, 
and that their understanding of Catholic truth is not the 
measure of that truth itself, To a great extent, Catholics 
have lost the profound significance of their faith, and are 
to-day far below the grand conceptions of the Fathers, and 
even of the medizy ral. doctors. We do not penetrate to the 
marrow of the great truths we have learned from the Cate- 
chism, and which, as far as words go, are hourly on our 
lips. We make frequently the sign of the Cross, but we 
seldom reflect that the sign of the Cross symbolizes the sum 
of all Christian faith, of all Christian virtue, and of all 
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Christian prayer. It is not that we believe wrong, but that 
we do not meditate enough on what we believe, and get 
hold of it in its real relations, in its unity and*univ ersality, 
in its sublimity. The word Catholic, with many of us, has 
only a tee hnical, and almost a sectarian, and usually a mere 
denominational sense ; and few reflect that when applied to 
a dogma it is used in its proper and full sense, and expresses 
not simply that it is true, that it is a dogma of the Church 
called Catholic, but that it is itself a universal principle, 
universally, always, and everywhere true, always and every- 
where believed by all the faithful. Catholic dogma i is never 
a particular, an isolated, or a detached truth, but is univer- 
sal, and cannot be denied without denying in principle the 
whole body of truth, both revealed and natural. We repeat 
our belief in the Trinity and the Incarnation, but how many 
of us, supposing that we were not commanded to believe 
these mysteries, could see any damage to our moral and in- 
tellectual life in rejecting them ? How many of us see or 
suspect the real relation of these great mysteries to the 
whole created order, and that their denial would lead logi- 
cally to the denial of cr —-. to pantheism, and thence to 
nihilism? In fact, the Catholic system is the universal 
system,—is the system ¥ the Universe itself,—and no man 
who thinks rationally ‘an avoid thinking it. It is the 
Divine Plan according to which God creates and governs 
the Universe, according to which all things in heaven and 
earth and under the earth are ordered. It is the whole 
truth—not simply all the truth we are required to believe, 
but all the truth there is, whether we speak of the Creator 
or of his works. 

Now we are not so wild as to pretend that the human 
mind, even by the aid of revelation, can, in this life, grasp 
and comprehend Catholic truth in this Catholie sense ; but 
we can grasp something of it—enough, at least, to see that 
every stre: am and streamlet, river and rivulet of "truth, how- 
ever small or however large, flow directly into this vast ocean 
of truth and lose themselves in its immensity. We can 
grasp more than we do, and penetrate further than we or- 
dinarily deem possible. What we want, therefore, is that 
the popular Catholic mind, instead of resting on a few isola- 
ted, and, to it, unmeaning dogmas, or weaving for itself a 
wreath from the flowers of piety, which it often mistakes 
both for the root and the fruit of piety, should be elevated to 
the contemplation of Catholic truth in its unity, in its uni- 
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versality, and in its sublimity, so as to be able to trace in 
it the wisdom of God and the power of God, his infinite 
love and his infinite condescension. It is not so much 
something different from what we have, but something more, 
that we need. We want Catholics to see more in their faith 
than they seem to us to see, understand more than they now 
understand—at least enough to know that any thing but 
Catholicity is miserable sophistry, and that we can be true 
men only so far as we are true Catholics. Wedo not want 
a different, but a profounder and a less inadequate theology. 
In a word, we want the understanding and life of Catholics 
more thoroughly Catholic. We want Catholics able to un- 
derstand what we mean, when we say we are Catholic not 
simply by dependence on_ external authority, but also from 
inward personal conviction. When we said this some 
months ago, a learned Doctor of Divinity understood us as 
meaning to discard external authority, as renouncing the 
Church, and relying only on our own private convictions. 
How far had the learned Doctor sueceeded in harmonizing 
his Catholic faith and his own understanding? Had he 
found in his Catholie faith the very principle of his intel- 
lectual life, and thus destroyed the antagonism between faith 
and reason, he never could have given to our words so ab- 
surd an interpretation. 

Herr Froschammer makes deadly war on the scholastics 
of the Middle Ages: we, though we will not accept their 
dicta as conclusive in every philosophical dispute, do no 
such thing ; we wish our age were back and up ‘to the level 
of those great and earnest men. Most men in our day are, 
in philosophy, mere dwarfs by the side of a St. Anselm, a 
St. Thomas, a St. Buonaventura, a Duns Scotus, a Du- 
randus, an Alesius,a Hugh of St. Victor. There is more 
in these old men than the best of us now are able to see. 
Let our philosophers understand them, master their thought, 
and we shall have little cause of complaint against them, 
for the defects in these old scholasties are sasily supplied 
when once we fairly understand them. It is our defect of 
comprehensiveness, our neglect to seize and intellectually 
profit by the great truths of revelation, our superficiality, 
our ignorance, our arrogance, our conceit, and our narrow, 
dry, jejune, and unliving systems of theology and philosophy 
we complain of. The fault we find is in Catholics them- 
selves, who are content to remain far below the dignity and 
glory of their faith, and who are too apt to claim for them- 
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selves the virtues which belong only,to the Church of God. 
It is this fault, which, to some extent, we share with them, 
that we seek to correct. 

These remarks will indicate to the serious and thoughtful 
reader in what sense we advocate reform, and furnish the 
key to what in our writings has seemed to some strange or 
unusual. There is nothing in them uncatholic, nothing indeed 
not positively Catholic. Our faith is not given us as a tal- 
ent to be wrapped in a clean napkin and buried in the 
earth, but to be used, to be intellectually and morally a 
vivifying principle, a root which, nourished by our thought 
and love, shall spring within us and bear fruit to everlasting 
life. We ourselves do not fructify, and our faith is often 
intellectually fruitless. We talk much of the heart and the 
affections, but we do not often enough reflect that the heart, 
in a religious sense, is included in the rational nature, and 
that the affections needed are rational affections, excited or 
moved by the contemplation and meditation of truth; and 
hence our piety and devotion too often degenerate into mere 
sentimentalism, weak and watery, without solidity or value. 
It is not that there are none ameng us who penetrate the 
marrow of the great truths unfolded by our religion, but 
that they who write for the people and are popular with 
the people do not, and only skim the surface, and instead 
of lifting the people to a higher plane of intellectual and 
moral life, stand in the way of doing it, and thus ex- 
tend and perpetuate the evil which all who comprehend 
something of the length and breadth, the height and depth 
of Catholic faith bitterly deplore. “ 

But it would be wrong to leave, or seek to leave, the im- 
yression that Catholics fall far below non-Catholies in intel- 
Focuned activity. The fact is, the age itself is unspiritual, and 
therefore unintellectual. In the non-Catholic world, what of 
intellectual activity there is has been devoted to the material 
order, to the natural sciences, or to trade, commerce, manu- 
factures, and the various mechanic arts. The age is active, 
bustling, but mechanical, material, unscientific. It has made 
some progress in the exploration of the phenomena of nature, 
but it is very doubtful if it has made the slightest progress in 
their scientific explication. The facts of history have been 
studied, and innumerable theories constructed, each vying 
with the other in lofty pretension and intrinsic weakness, 
and we may well doubt if the age has made much progress 
in the real scientific knowledge of history. In Biblical eriti- 
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cism great activity has been displayed; but aside from a 
better know ledge of the natural history, the fauna, &c., of 
oriental countries, it may well be doubted whether, since 
the Bible was written, there has been really less knowledge 
of it as a record of the Divine Revelation than in our age. 
Even in the science and art of war, tactics, strategy, mili- 
tary weapons, offensive and defensive, our boasted achieve- 
ments, experience is daily demonstrating, are as unreal 
as the age itself. Our Enfield rifles, in actual service, 
are inferior to our old-fashioned muskets ; and the new 
guns, with their complicated contrivances, are inferior to 
those with which our fathers won their independence. 

The reason of all this is obvious enough. Our age has lost 
the conception of unity,—has ceased to be dialec stie and has 
become sophistic ‘al. Ever y thing ascends from low to high, 
and loses itself in details, without being brought back, and 
up, to the great law of unity and universality. Now, as 
Catholicity alone, in its faith and its prima theologia, or higher 
philosophy, which is the science of sciences, furnishes ‘that 
law, Catholics, instead of allowing themselves to be carried 
away by the shallow and sophistical character of their age, 
should labor to lift the age itself up to the level of the higher 
science rendered ssible by Divine Revelation and Catholic 
faith. It is ours to supply to the age the dialectic charazter 
which it needs to enable it to bring ‘all its particular sciences 
up to the unity and universality of the Sccentia Prima. We 
owe more to the age than we are doing for it, and more to 
the country than we imagine. We keep our light under a 
bushel, and are ourselves content to grope in comparative 
darkness. Let us learn to appreciate and use the treasure 
committed to us. 





Arr. VI.—Lirerary Norices aAnp CrIricisMs. 


1. The American Theory of Government, considered with Refer- 
ence to the Present Crisis, By Perer H. Buryert. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Appleton & Co., 
1863. 8vo, pp. 119. 


Wuetuer we like to own it or not, the English Reviews are 
right in saying, that with us * Democracy is on trial.” The trial 
probably might have been postponed for a generation or two if 
there had been no negro-slavery in the country, but it could at no 
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rate have been indefinitely postponed. The present crisis is its 
trial before the world. Nearly a year ago, looking at our military 
force and position, we thought and wrote under the half-conviction 
that it would come out triumphant; but unexpected miey | fail- 
ures at Corinth and on the Peninsula, before Vicksburg and in the 
Virginia Campaign, have led us to regard our exultations as pre- 
mature, and brought us back where | we were in our Review for 
April, 1861, in which we characterized the state of the country as 
the collapse of Protestantism and Democracy. Although few may 
agree with us in connecting the state of the country with Protest- 
antism, the number who connect it with Democracy is daily in- 
creasing ; and the men amongst us who think at all are beginning 
to distrust the capacity of Democracy to maintain itself as a wise, 
efficient, and orderly government, and are beginning to examine, as 
they have not heretofore done, the theory of government which we 
have hitherto adopted, and according to which ‘it has been the aim to 
interpret and administer the American Constitution, whether State 
or National. 

The Federal Government went into operation at a period when the 
world was carried away by the strange delusion that a Constitution 

can be made de novo, in accordance with a =< eived theory of 
government, proposed to universal suffrage, and, if accepted by a 
plurality of votes, become the real and effective Constitution of the 
people or nation. He who had sought to find the elements and 
the support of the Constitution in the past life of the nation, and 
maintained that Constitutions are generated, not made, would have 
been laughed at as behind his age, or denounced as the enemy of 
the people and the friend of despots. The world believed in ab- 
stract theories, and in little else. It would admit nothing to be a 
Constitution that was not engrossed on parchment, capable of being 
folded up and put in one’s pocket, or of being stowed away in a 
pigeon-hole. No matter what was the previous life of the nation 
and its actual organization,—no matter what were its habits, inter- 
ests, wants, or beliefs,—a Constitution could be drawn up in accord- 
ance with the abstractions of closet speculators and be made to fit 
the nation, or at least to form it in its own image and likeness. 
Men not actually i in a madhouse believed this and acted on it, and 
acted on it too in terrible earnest, as was seen in the French Revyo- 
lution of 1789 and 1793. 

The framers of the American Government, though not wholly free 
from the delusion of their times, did not yield entirely to it, and 
really organized a Government instead of ordaining atheory of gov- 
ernment. They did not create, they developed and applied. They 
took the elements of the Government they organized trom the ex- 
isting life and institutions of the people for whose government they 
sought to provide. They found in the pre-existing organization of 
the people, derived from Great Britain and their colonial charters 
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and institutions, the law of the new and better organization they 
sought to effect. They gave us—what we had always lived under, 
and which had become organic in our political and social life— 
simply the British C onstitution adapted to the differences of the con- 
dition of the two nations, the English and the Ainerican. The type 
of the American Constitution was very properly and philosophically 
taken from the British Constitution, because it was, with accidental 
differences, the type of the American as well as of the British people. 
This fact, in which was the vital principle of the American Gorern 
ment, was recognized by the wise and sober Administrations of 
Washington and the elder Adams; and these eminent men and 
profound statesmen interpreted and administered the American 
Government, as far as differences would admit, in conformity to the 
British type, which was also the American type, and hence under 
their administrations the Government became at once a strong 
and efficient government. Had the same policy continued, our 
Government would have become the most stable, the freest, and 
the most beneficent government the world had ever known. 

But it so happen ned that we had a Thomas Jefferson, who was, as 
to the delusion of the age, a representative man. He shared to 
the fullest extent that delusion, was a believer in theories and 
reveller in abstractions. An avowed materialist in philosophy, at 
best a Deist in religion, and a devoted follower in polities of the 
wretched Swiss sentimentalist and sophist, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
he held that governments originate in compact or convention, and 
that constitutions can be and ought to be drawn up in accordance 
with abstract theories, and that they would acquire the character 
and force of law if onee adopted by a plurality of voices. The 
Constitution, in his theory, was a thing to be made by the deliber- 
ate action of the people, adopted by their free suffrage, and in- 
trusted to them for safe-keeping, whic -h was not dissimilar to lock- 
ing up your treasure in your bureau and intrusting the key to the 
thief. This theory did not provide for the government of the peo- 
ple, for it assumed as its point of departure that the people 
collectively were sovereign, infallible, impeccable,—in a word, God,— 
and could never need governing. Mr. Jefferson, representing his 
age, its sentiments, its passions, its delusions, and its hopes, and 
having acquired a great prestige as one of the prominent actors in 
the Declaration of Independence, and being loud in his professions 
of patriotism and devotion to liberty, had a great following; and 
being withal an adroit politician and ‘skilful demagogue, was able to 
defea at the re-election of John Adams in 1800, and to get himself 
elected to the presidency of the United States. 

Mr. Jefferson always spoke of his election over Mr. Adams as a 
revolution; and he was right, for revolution it was, if by revolution 
we understand not a revolution in the frame of the government, 
but in the principle and rule of its interpretation and administra- 
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tion. Mr. Jefferson no longer sought to interpret and administer 
the Government in accordance with the British type, but according 
to an abstract theory, either excogitated from his own brain or 
borrowed from Rousseau and the French Democrats. He sub- 
stituted his theory for the real Constitution of the people, or the 
American State. This was the revolution of which the honor or 
the shame belongs to him, and to this revolution we owe our pres- 
ent crisis. 

We do not pretend that Mr. Jefferson himself pushed his theory, 
in his actual administration, to its last logical results; but he inau- 
gurated it, and with the process of time and the progress of events 
his followers have developed it, and made it logically result for the 
nation in State sovereignty, the dissolution of the nation, and in 
the bosom of the States themselves in Democracy, only another 
name for anarchy or no-government, as has been shown over and 
over again in the pages of this Review. Since the election, espe- 
cially since the re-election, of General Andrew Jackson to the pres- 
idency, Mr. Jefferson’s theory has been developed with wonderful 
rapidity, and we have had nothing really worthy of the name 
of government. What has passed since under the name of the gov- 
ernment has really been nothing but a powerful machine, w orked 
for their private ends by demagogues, contractors, and speculators, 
as it is even under our present. worthy Chief Magistrate. The 
government corrupts the people, and the people corrupt the gov- 
ernment, and each acts and reacts to the corruption of the other. 
It has hardly been for one moment since in a condition to perform 
any function of a government, where government was needed. 
What was popul: ir would have its w ay, and government was impo- 
tent to restrain it, as we see in the anti-rent “and fillibuster as well 
as in the secession movements. The politicians who pretend that 
all went on well with us, and that we had the best government in 
the world till South Carolina seceded, or Mr. Lincoln was elected, 
have no need to prefer honest Dogberry’s request. Posterity will 
grant it without being asked. The great mass of us were carried 
away by a strong delusion, and we fancied that because our Govern- 
ment, in its idea “and original constitution, was the best in the world, 
it was actually so as interpre ted and administered under the despot. 
ism of the Democratic theory inaugurated by Mr. Jefferson, and 
pushed to the extreme by the so-called W higs, in their “ Log 
Cabin” and “ Hard Cider” campaign of 1840. 

For our part, we hold that our Government in its origin was not 
a theory, nor framed in accordance with a theory. It was founded 
in pre-existing facts and pre-existing law, and “the great evil has 
consisted in endeavoring to interpret ‘and administer it by a theory, 
formed not by the study of its principles, but outside of it, indepen- 
dent of it, and applied to it. Mr. Jefferson introduced the theory, 
or clothed it with official power; General Jackson, without any 
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theory, carried on by a determination always to be popular, and 
satisfied if he obtained the popular approbation, developed it, and 
pushed it so far as to confound the political caucus with the legal 
convention, or the people acting outside of the Constitution with 
the people acting under it; and “finally the Whigs of 1840, in order 
to get into place, outbid in democracy the Democratic party, so 
called, and gave it the finishing stroke. They completed what 
Mr. Jefferson and the anti-Federalists of 1798 began, and they 
must bear the responsibility for a large share of the present ca- 
lamities of the nation. If they did not originate, they had at least 
a hand in achieving our ruin. Judge Burnett, of whose political 
antecedents we know nothing, criticizes severely and justly the 
theory of government which we have since 1801 been applying to 
the Government; but we cannot agree with him that that theory 
is, or ever was, the theory of the American Government. He points 
out grave defects in the Democratic theory, and makes several im- 
portant suggestions for remedying them, which deserve, or will de- 
serve, when peace is restored, the grave consideration of the Ameri- 
ean people. But we are aware of no changes, at least no important 
changes, in the Constitution, or in the fundamental law of the 
American commonwealth, that are needed, or could now be effected 
with any advantage to the Government. What needs to be changed 
is, not the theory of the Government, but the theory according 
to which the Constitution has been interpreted and the Govern- 
ment has been administered, since the triumph of Jefferson over 
Adams. Return to the general policy of Washington and Adams, 
and interpret and administer the Government according to its origi- 
nal British type, the old Germanic type, as developed and modified 
by Christianity, Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Britain, and you 
will have all that is required to make our Government the best 
government on earth, and better than the wit of man can devise. 
Without correcting our people as to that theory, no constitutional 
amendments w ould avail any thing, and with the rejection of that 
theory none are needed, except in the several State Constitutions, 
tending to restore them to what they were before altered and im- 
paired under the influence of the Democratic theory. Our Govern- 
ment was originally a constitutional Government; we have in prac- 
tice made it a Democracy, as incompatible with constitutionalism as 
is any other form of absolutism. 

As touching the Federal Constitution, though we hold that the po- 
litical sovereignty vests in the United States, and therefore at present 
in the States adhering to the Union, we should be strongly opposed 
to making any important changes in it till the now seceded States 
have returned to their allegiance, and can have their legitimate 
voice and influence in determining the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion under which they are to live. We do not like to make the 
war an occasion of imposing upon them a Constitution to which 
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they have never assented. We have never urged on the war for 
subjecting the South to the North, or to enable the North to govern 
the South. We have simply wished to prosecute the war for the 
purpose of compelling them to submit to the authority of the Con- 
stitution of the Union, as it was when they rose in rebellion. When 
they cease their rebellion, make proper indemnity for the past, and 
give proper security for the future, we wish them restored to their con- 
stitutional relations in the Union, and are willing they should have 
all the constitutional rights recognized by the Constitution as it 
is. We wish this because we believe it the wisest and best, as 
simple policy, and because we do not want any change in our 
present Constitution, as to the respective powers of the States and 
the Federal Government. 

Some of Judge Burnett’s suggestions would, if adopted, destroy 
the Federal element of our system of government, and reduce it to a 
centralized or consolidated State, making the States derive all their 
powers from the central Government. We reject, of course, the po- 
litical heresy of State sov ereignty, and hold that the people of the 
United States are one sovereign political people, and have plenary 
political sovereignty : but at the same time we hold that this sov- 
ereign political people can exercise its sovereignty only through 
the “organizations we call States, for the best of all reasons, because 
out of these organizations the political people of the U nited States 
do not exist and never have existed. They have plenary authority, 
but as a people organized into States and acting through them; not 
as one consolidated body, with only a single organization, like the 
people of France or the people of Prussia. Hence the reason why 
we are, and with strict propriety may be called, a Federal Republic. 
We deny State sovereignty, but assert within their sphere the in- 
dependence of the States. "The States are not sov ereign, but inde- 
pendent States; not sovereign, for it is competent for the Union 
to enlarge or contract their sphere, but independent, because the 
Union can do it only through them. Now this feature we hold to 
be the noblest in our system, and we can never consent to see it 
obliterated. Were it done, considering the extent and diversity of 
the country, no practicable government would remain for us but 
centralized monarchy, what we call Cesarism. Nothing we have 
yet seen has convinced us of the necessity of destroying or abridg- 
ing the rights of the States. The Constitution as it is clothes the 
Federal Government with all the power it needs for either foreign 
or domestic war, and we have uniformly maintained that to put 
down the present formidable Rebellion there is no occasion for the 
slightest assumption of unconstitutional power by the Government. 
If the Government has experienced any embarrassment, it has not 
been owing to the Constitution, but to the no-government or demo- 
cratic theories which have perverted the people. We believe it 
not only wiser but far easier to suppress the Rebellion constitution- 
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ally than it is unconstitutionally. To destroy the independence of 
the States, and convert our Government from a Federal to a con- 
solidated or centralized Republic, would ruin our political system, 
destroy American liberty, and give us a government as fatal to po- 
litical and social well- being as is that of the Grand Tnrk. 

We fight with all our might, and have been fighting with all our 
might, ever since we received the lessons of 1840, the democratic 
theory which has been applied to our political institutions. We 
love ( ‘onstitutionalism, which guaranties both liberty and order; 
we do not love Democracy, which guaranties neither, but subjects 
us to the despotism of the m: ijority. We hope the present Rebel- 
lion and the terrible war we are compelled to wage for its suppres- 
sion will cure us of our Democratic notions, r restore us to Constitu- 
tionalism, and enable us to resume the policy of Washington and 
Adams, and henceforth to interpret and administer the Government 
in accordance with its original type. That is all we ask; and that 
we may have far better without than with Constitutional changes. 
This is what we urged a year ago, in an article on What the Rebel- 
lion Teaches. The loyal friends of the Union, who see and deplore 
the per’ effects wrought by the doctrine of State sovereignty as 
well as by the Democratic “theory, must be on their guard against 
swinging round to an opposite extreme. 


2. Les Principes de ’89 et la Doctrine Catholique. Par M. 
Y Assé Léon Goparp. Edition corrigée et augmentée. aris, 
1863. 8vo., pp. 230. 


Tue Abbé Godard is a Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Grand Séminaire of Langres, in France, and his design in this work 
has been to consider the Declaration of Rights adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly of 1789 in its relation to Catholic doctrine. 
The first edition of the work, which did not fall under our notice, 
it appears was censured at Rome for having accepted the Prinel- 
ples contained in that Declaration too absolutely, or without taking 
sufficient note of the sense in which they were ‘understood and ap- 
plied by the Revolutionists. The present edition has been revised 
and corrected under the direction of the Roman theologians them- 
selves, and adds to the exposition of the Principles, prescinded from 
their actual historical development, a severe criticism on them as 
conecreted in the Revolution. Still, in a certain sense, it accepts 
the most of them, and appears disposed to adhere to Les Principes 
de ’89 when rightly explained and duly qualified, 

The motive of the Abbé to acc sept, after explanation, the Princi- 
ples of ’89 in asense in which the Assembly did not accept them, 
seems to be to avoid being popularly misunderstood, and con- 
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founded with the enemies of liberty and the advocates of despot- 
ism. He belongs, we judge, to that class of French Catholics who 
believe in liberty, and that there is no incompatibility between true 
liberty and Catholic faith and the full recognition of the authority of 
the Church ; and as the liberal party swear by the Principles of ’89, 
he could not disavow them without placing himself and the Church 
in a false position before the French people. We sympathize fully 
with him, and experience in our own country a corresponding 
difficulty with regard to the word Democracy, which is the popular 
name with us for all that is true, sound, and good in relation to 
government. Why, then, not accept it, and rely on explanation to 
correct any false understanding that may obtain among the people 
in regard to it? Simply because names are things, and the thing 
we object to cannot be separated from the word Democracy. We 
renounced the name Democrat and took that of Republican in The 
Boston Quarterly Review, which we then edited, as long ago as 
1842. We then acted, as during most of our life we have acted, with 
the party called Democratic, but under protest against the name. 
There is a logic in names, and the people will always, sooner or 
later, draw from the name its logical consequence. Democratic 
government, logically and etymologically, excludes constitutional 
government, and if you adopt the word, consecrate it, your Con- 
stitutionalism will soon degenerate into real Democracy. Names 
are seldom purely conventional. They symbolize realities. The 
only way to get rid gf the Democratic interpretation of your gov- 
ernment is to reject the name Democratic. If one will take the 
trouble to refer to our article on Politics at Home, in our Review 
for July, 1860, he will find that we commended little in the Repub- 
lican party except its name. We had for years been urging the 
conservatives to rally under the name Republican, for under that 
name it would be possible to return to Constitutionalism, although 
the party actually rallying under it in 1860 was, as a fact, more 
ultra-democratic than the Democratic party itself. We should not 
have voted with the party in 1860 had it not been called Repubii- 
can. The name was ours, and we believed it would be possible 
under it to get a really conservative party—a party conservative not 
of Democracy, but of Constitutionalism——of the real type that our 
institutions were intended to develop. The Principles of 1789 were, 
taken in the concrete, revolutionary, and no explanation will ever 
make them any thing else in the popular mind. Drop them, as we 
drop the word Democracy, and deal fairly and honestly with the 
people. It is the best policy. Never expect to change their views 
so long as you change not your name. Give them true principles 
under their right names, and in time you will bring them to adopt 
them. 
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3. The Gentle Skeptic, or Essays and Conversations on the Old 
Testament, By A Country Justice. Edited by C. Watworts. 
New York: Appleton & Co., 1863. 12mo. 


Turis work, in press, and soon to be issued, is by the author of the 
Antiquity of the Harth, in ourlast, and of The “ Siz Days” of Genesis, 
in our present number. Our readers will recognize in him an able 
and a pleasing writer. From some chapters of The Gentle Skeptic 
which have been read to us, we think the work is’ one very much 
needed, and that it will possess more than ordinary interest at this 
time, when public attention has been called to the authenticity of 
the Books of Moses by the disingenuous, shallow, and flimsy work 
of Colenso, Anglican Bishop of Natal, although not a direct reply 
to.the Bishop’s arithmetic. 


4. The Results of Emancipation. By Aveustix Cocury. Trans- 
lated by Mary L. Bootu. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co., 1863. 
12mo, pp. 412. 


Tuts is a translation of the first volume of M. Cochin’s great 
work, L’ Abolition d’Esclavage. The second volume, we are in- 
formed, will appear soon, from the pen of the same accomplished 
translator. The translation is in general faithful, literal, and grace- 
ful, with the freedom and ease of original composition. We have, 
however, noticed one error in a line from Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage. M. Cochin or Miss Booth, or both, make Goldsmith say— 

“A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every inch of ground maintained its man.” 

The soil must not only have been very productive, but the popu- 
lation must have been very closely packed, when that was true. 
Goldsmith wrote, or sang, 


“When every rood of ground maintained its man.” 





5. Shadows of the Rood ; or, Types of our Suffering Redeemer 
Jesus Christ, occurring in the Book of Genesis. Cincinnati: 
Walsh, 1863. 12mo, pp. 188. 


As a book of edification the Shadows of the Rood is deserving 
of high praise ; but regarded solely as an exposition of the Types 
of our Lord contained in Genesis, it may be thought to be some- 
what fanciful. Its piety pleases us better than its exegesis, though 
we are by no means among those who admit in the Sacred Text 
no meaning above the plain, literal, material sense. 
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6. The Poems of Adelaide Proctor, Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1863. 12mo, pp. 416. 


Tuts is one of Ticknor & Fields’ choice publications in “ blue and 
gold,” for which all lovers of genuine poetry will thank them. All 
who have loved and admired the poems of Barry Cornwall will 
read these poems once for the father’s sake ; and all who have read 
them once will read them again and again, for the daughter's sake, 
or rather for the sake of the pure and unalloyed pleasure to 
be derived from their perusal. Miss Proctor inherits much of 
the genius of her father, and has merits and graces all her own. 
It is hard for us to get out of the grooves in which our early poetical 
taste, or judgment, or prejudice was accustomed to run, or to bring 
ourselves to relish the poetry over which we see people going into 
raptures. No doubt it is all owing to a superannuated or a perverted 
taste, of which the damage is mostly our own. But we have read 
with great delight this volume of beautiful and graceful poems. 
The poems are marked by true poetic feeling and expression, and 
by a singular purity and delicacy of taste and sentiment. We 
have not for a long time met with a sweeter or more charming vol- 
ume of poetry. Our Catholic readers may obtain and read these 
poems without any compunction of conscience, or dread of the 
ghostly father’s reprimand. They are, however, poetry, not senti- 
mentality or theology done into metre. 


The Life of Our Lord Upon the Earth ; Considered in its His- 
torical, Chronological, and Geographical Relations. By Samue. 
G. Anprews. New York: Scribner, 1862. 8vo, pp. 624 


8. The Pentateuch, and Book of Joshua Critically Examined. By 
the Right Rev. Joun Wim Corenso, D.D. New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1863. 8vo, pp. 229. 


9. An Answer to Bishop Colenso, By M. Manan, D. D. New 
York: Appleton & Co., 1863. 8vo, pp. 114. 


10. The Sacred Scriptures the Inspired Record of the Glory of the 
Holy Trinity. The Primary Charge of the Rigut Rev. Wu- 
L1AM Henry Opennermmer, D. D., Bishop of New Jersey. Phila- 
delphia: Chandler, 1862. 8vo, pp. 61. 


The Life of our Lord, from a Protestant author, is a work of 
much learning and ability, and deserves a more careful consideration 
than we have as yet been able to give it, and a more extended no- 
tice than we just now have room for. We hope to be able to return 
to it. Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch has made some 
noise, but it is a petty affair, as well as wholly disingenuous. The 
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Anglican Bishop of Natal proves himself unworthy of respect or 
confidence by retaining his position in a church in which it is evi- 
dent he does not believe, and by trying to pass himself off for a 
devout Christian, when his evident purpose is to destroy faith in 
Christ. He is no more of a Christian than was Voltaire or Tom 
Paine. Dr. Mahan, in his brief answer, too brief for the subject, 
effectually disposes of the unbelieving Bishop, although he must 
pardon us if we suggest that his Answer is given from the Catholic 
rather than from the Protestant point of view, and would be more 
appropriate coming from a Catholic than from a Protestant. But 
truth is truth, let who will tell it. 


11. Modern War; Its Theory and Practice. Tllustrated from 
Celebrated Campaigns and Battles, with Maps and Diagrams. 
By Emeric Szapap, Captain U.S. A. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1863. 12mo, pp. 284. 


Captain Szasap, or Zdbdd, as his name is pronounced, is a 
Hungarian by birth and education, served in the Hungarian War 
of Independence in 1848 and 1849, and was an officer under 
Garibaldi when that Italian patriot, as many regard him, made his 
descent upon Sicily. He is now attached to General Frémont’s 
staff, with the rank of Captain, the rank which he held in the Ital- 
ian army. He appears to have been bred a soldier, and is a man 
of education and intelligence. The work that he has published has 
only the defect of being too elementary, too short. It is not full 
enough for either the professional or even the general reader. But 
as far as it goes, and as to what there is of it, it is excellent. It, 
however, gives far more information on tactics, not drill,—the move- 
ment and management of armies,—than is possessed by the mass of 
our volunteer officers, and is a work from which few of them might 
not derive valuable instruction. Had the knowledge it gives been 
generally possessed and observed by the mass of our officers, in the 
outset of the war, we should be much further advanced than we are 
now, or are likely to be for some time to come. We commend the 
work to the favorable notice of all who take an interest in military 
affairs. It may not give ad/ the information one desires, but what 
it does give is of the right sort, if the object of war is to win bat- 
tles and destroy the military power of the enemy. 





12. Letter to Hon, Samuel Hooper, of Massachusetts, from James 
L. Gallatin, Esq., of New York. Commercial Advertiser, De- 
cember 20, 1862. 


Tuts letter has only recently fallen under our notice, but it is the 
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only sensible thing on the financial policy of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that we have seen. Governor Chase is an able man, and a 
good and loyal patriot, but we have never been able to believe in 
his financial theories, and we say in advance that we have no con- 
fidence in his scheme for furnishing a national currency. We 
would much rather have incorporated a new United States Bank, 
with a capité al of fifty millions, and used its notes in the money 
transactions of the Government; and we would rather have made 
use of a certain number of State banks in the same way than have 
made green-backs a legal tender. The latter policy would have 
saved the banks from the nec essity of stopping specie payments, 
and the country from the evils of an unconvertible p: iper currency. 
But it is too late now to offer these criticisms, and we must be con- 
tent to blunder through the crisis in the best way we can. 


A Popular Life of St. Patrick, Apostle and Patron of Ireland. 
By an Irish Priest. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co., 1863. 
12mo, pp. 378. 


A THOROUGHLY authentic Life of St. Patrick can hardly be writ- 
ten; the necessary documents are wanting, and the biographer has 
to rely in great measure on loose, vague, and uncertain popular tra- 
dition, which surrounds the ‘§ Saint, and makes him the subject 
of myths and legends which, though edifying, are not always 
trustworthy. The date and place of his birth are uncertain, and 
to sift what is true from what is false, in the legend: ry lore 
with which his memory in the popular mind i is overlaid, is beyond 
the power of modern criticism. Yet the “Irish Priest,” in the 
volume before us, has done or and has given us the nearest ap- 
proach to a good Life of St. Patrick that we have seen, and one 
which may be read with interest and pleasure even by persons = 
of Irish descent. We should be sorry to be obliged to make a 
act of faith even in all he relates; but he is sober, and quite cian, 
ate in his demands on our credulity. He asks us to believe nothing 
absolutely incredible, or which might not have actually occurred. 
He does not make the Saint a pure myth, or render him ridiculous 
by the marvels ascribed to him. Indeed, the Life, considering the 
temptations offered, i is written with great sobriety and good taste,— 
with judgment and discrimination,—and really does give us some 
glimpses of a man behind the creation of popular veneration and 
popular imagination, and a man of noble personal character, of rare 
virtues, sleepless vigilance, and untiring labor. He enables us to 
understand and appreciate something of that reverence and enthu- 
siasm which the name of St. Patrick never fails to excite in the bosom 
of the Irishman who retains the faith of his ancestors, and remains 
loyal to his native land. St. Patrick is the patron of Ireland and 
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the Irish, and he is by that fact almost the patron of the American 
Church, which, but for the Irish, could hardly have a name to live. 
Though we are not always edified by the manner in which the Irish 
celebrate his festival, which is too often made a national rather 
than a religious festival, yet we wish the Americans had a national 
patron whose festival we could celebrate,—a real personage, not 
merely a day or an abstract t principle, —around whom could cluster 
our national feelings and associations. The fourth of July is worn 
out, or overshadowed by the “ Spread Eagle ;” and Washington, 
though a true patriot and an eminent man, deserving to be held in 
lasting honor by the American people, was cold and prosaic in his 
personal character, fitted to satisfy the judgment rather than to 
arouse the enthusiasm of his countrymen. His was not an heroic, 
magnetic nature, or we are too near his epoch to idealize him, ene 
clothe him with the attributes that render him an object of worship 
to a nation. The real hero of the American people has yet to make 
his appearance, and he must be a Catholic,—either an apeetle of the 
nation or the soldier who has saved its life,—around whose brow the 
nation in its joy and gratitude may bind its wreath of roses, and 
to whom it may give its heart. In the mean time let us honor St. 
Patrick, and claim a share in his prayers. 

But to return to the volume before us. The “Irish Priest,” 
without overloading his work with antiquarian lore, shows that he 
has studied the antiquities of his country and his race, and has 
made himself master, if not of all that is to be known, at least of 
pretty much all that is known re specting them. With a proper 
respect for the traditions of his people, he yet is sober in his state- 
ments, candid in his admissions, and refrains from asking his 
readers to believe all the incongruous fables which hold a large 
place in the early history of the Irish,-as of eve ry other people pre- 
tending to high antiquity. He throws no little light on the state 
of the Irish character and Irish people at the time when St. Patrick 
commenced his missionary labors, and enables us to understand 
the marvellous success with which his labors were crowned. It is 
clear that St. Patrick found an impressible people, strongly predis- 
posed to religion, and without much attachment to those forms of 
idolatry which so long resisted the Missionary in the Teutonic 
races. Moreover, they had fewer ideas and institutions that needed 
changing. It would seem that the Saint was able to:accept the po- 
litical and civil constitution he found, and that he was able to re- 
tain the principal holidays and religious festivals to which the Irish 
people were attached, —only baptizing them as it were, giving them 
a Christian sense in place of the heathen sense they had hitherto 
received,—which wonderfully smoothed the way to the conversion of 
the nation. 

It is evident from what is presented in the volume that St. Pat- 
rick was a wise as well as a holy man, and understood how to con- 
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vert a people without offending national pride or vanity, and how 
to plant the faith in the heart ‘and the understanding without wag- 
ing war on manners, customs, or usages which were in ther nselves 
indifferent, or which might be sanctitied and pressed into the ser- 
vice of true religion. Though not an Irishman by birth or educa- 
tion, he did not “seek to change the national institutions or the na- 
tional character of the Irish people, save in what was sinful. In- 
deed, we can hardly think of him as a foreigner. He seems always 
to us as an Irishman, so thoroughly did he accept what was not 
repugnant to the Gospel in the Irish character, and so careful was 
he to retain the national type. He was a model missionary, and 
perhaps no Christian people on earth can be found that has retain- 
ed in such freshness and vigor its original national or ethnological 
character as the Irish. And may we not find in this fact the ex- 
planation, in part, of that wonderful tenacity with which the Irish 
have, amid the severest trials, adhered to the faith they received 
from St. Patrick? That faith seems at once to have blended with 
and taken possession of their national, even more than of their in- 
dividual life. 

St. Patrick, we are told, was a gentleman; let us add that he 
was more—he was a great man ; and he succeeded in st amping his 
individual character on the Irish people. Every Irish saint you 
read of has his type in St. Patrick, and, like him, tends to what we 
regard as an exclusive asceticism. The good Irish priest of to- day 
is alw ays a mortified man, remarkable for his modesty, his retiring 
disposition, and his fear of putting himself forward, and of doing 
something for vainglory. He puts his worst side oui, and seems 
afraid that the world should discover something of his hidden life 
with Christ. Your really good Irish ¢ ‘atholics dread the work l, 
dread publicity, and have something of the monastic character. In 
both we see the influence of St. Patrick. He was a man of prayer 
and mortification, who lived in the world detached from it, and 
seemed always bent on living on the earth as if he were already in 
heaven. This, even to-day, is the Irishman’s beau idéal of a holy 
life. Perhaps there is in this beau idéal a little exaggeration, a 
slight tendency to oriental asceticism, which Rome has rather 
checked than ene ouraged ; yet it is high and generous, and perhaps 
is, after all, the best adapted to the Irish nation. 

Llowever this may be, the records of heaven will at last show 
many a worthy son or daughter of Ireland whose prayers, vigils, 
selt-denials, and mortifications have been offered up to God to make 
our own a consecrated land. St. Patrick is a saint that should be 
dear to every Catholic American heart, for he lives here in his 
children, and is laboring for our conversion even by his constant 
prayers for them and forus. The prayers of the righteous, even on 
earth, avail much; how much more the prayers of the just in 
heaven ! 





